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Lecture XXII. 


Of Laborious Labour. 

Atruovcu, Gentlemen, in all cases, the 
use of instruments contrived for the ex- 
traction of the fetus, is to be looked on as 
a great evil, yet in labours of difficulty or 
danger, it sometimes happens, that the use 
of these instruments occasions a smaller 
evil than that which would arise from the 
commissien of the labour to the unassisted 
efforts of nature. In these cases, and these 
cases only, it is, that the employment of 
instruments becomes justifiable, and to the 
consideration of these cases, the laborious 
labours, as they are denominated, we will 
this morning proceed; commencing with 
the consideration of the more important 
accidents to which, in this variety of it, 
delivery becomes obnoxious, whether during 
parturition or afterwards. And first, let us 
give our attention to those accidents which 
occur, more especially, during the delivery. 

It is not frequently that a disruption of 
the larger air tubes occurs in the progress 
of laborious parturition ; yet this accident is 
sometimes observed, the trachea or bronchi 
giving way. After much exertion, the neck 
and face swell; from the hurrying of the 
circulation, an erythematous flush of the in- 
teguments is produced, and at first glance 
the patient appears to labour under a sudden 
attack of erysipelas ; the fiatulent nature of 
the swelling manifesting itself on making an 
examination, by the usual crepitus perceived 
on compressing, and lightly shampooing the 
skin with the tips of the fingers. Should 
emphysema occur, delivery is desirable. To 
retain the breath and force down, is likely 


of the voice may be recommended. After 
delivery, if I may judge from the single case 
brought under my notice, the aperture, sel- 
dom perhaps capacious, heals tane- 
ously, and without inflammation the air is 
absorbed. ‘The patient under my care, a 
stout Irishwoman, disposed to clamour and 
to make violent efforts, was, in a former 
labour, attacked with the laceration, recover- 
ing on both occasions without a single bad 
symptom, The second time, she was de- 
livered by the help of the long forceps. 

In labours, protracted and violent, the 
vascular system may give way; nor is the 
patient always of plethoric habit. Some- 
times the smaller parts of this system, some- 
times the more capacious, are burst, and the 
blood may become extravased into any of 
the three great cavities—the head, chest, 
or abdomen. After a most laborious labour, 
a young lady, suffering a very severe pain, 
the fetus suddedly burst into the world ; 
but at the same moment the blood began to 
gush from the lungs, and speedily the pa- 
tient was suffocated. A woman, of a sys- 
tem by no means plethoric, after uterine 
hemorrhage, neither very violent, nor very 
long continued, suddenly fell back upon the 
bed and expired. On inspection afterwards, 
the mouth of the womb was found to be 
dilated to the breadth of a dollar, the 
shoulder presenting, and the right ventricle 
of the heart was laid open to the extent of 
one or two inches, as ifit had been wounded 
by the knife, and the pericardium contained 
an ounce or two of blood. For when the 
heart bursts, a very small bleeding seems 
to accompany the cessation of its action. 
Toa very sensible friend, Mr. Bryant, of 
Kennington, I am indebted for this case. 
Though not a certain preventive of vascu- 
lar or cardiac laceration, the abstraction of 
blood from the arm seems to be the remedy 
more especially deserving trial. It is not 
always with repletion, nor under the more 
violent efforts of the uterus, that these dis- 
ruptions occur; nor is there, in general, a 
previous warning ; they are, however, to be 
apprehended, more especially if the system 
is full of blood, and if the uterine efforts are 
violent. Delivery seems to be clearly in- 





to aggravate the disease, so that the emission 
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dicated, when these ruptures are reason- 
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ably apprehended; and though the ab-|the region of the rent. In a scientific mid- 
straction of blood from the arm is by no! wifery, violence has no place ; you, there- 
means a certain security against laceration fore, I trust, will never lacerate the geni- 
of the heart or vessels; yet, in prudence, tals, by the clumsy use of the lever or the 
this remedy ought to be tried. Voluntary forceps, by a hurried abstraction of the 
urging, in these cases, is undesirable, The head, or by coarse and forcible attempts to 
calmer the patiefit i8, the better. | introduce the hand into the womb or vagina. 
In the commotion of labour, sometimes Sometimes, however, without this manual 
the genitals give way in the upper part of violence, the womb yields spontaneously, 
the pelvis, the body of the womb yielding nor do I know any certain mode of pre- 
oceasionally, and still more frequently the | venting this, except by the abstraction. It 
neck or vagina, Longitudinal lacerations|/is much to be regretted, that (as before 
are not common ; in general, the rending is | observed) we possess, at present, no certain 
transverse, and lies opposite the promontory and timely indication, by which the accident 
of the sacrum, or the symphysis pubis, the may be foreknown. A rending sensation, 
regions most obnoxious to laceration. Fre- and a sudden collapse of the strength, with 
quently, the rent is carried completely | a small discharge from the womb, are some- 
through the petitoneum, so that the hand | times the first manifestations by which the 
might be carried up among the intestines ;| laceration is indicated, so that there is no 
occasionally, the rent penetrates to the room for a preventive practice ; nor may it 
peritoneum without passing through it,/ be amiss to remark here, that when dis- 
the inner textures, vaginal or uterine, | ruption has occurred, the case, though dan- 
alone giving way; nor am I fully convinced | gerous, is not hopeless ; and that the ab- 
that these lacerations, when seated in the | straction of the child by turning, may be 
upper part, are much less dangerous than | looked on as a principal remedy. 
the preceding. The fetus may be expelled; Among the accidents of labourious labour, 
by the same effort which lacerates the/ laceration of the -permeum, together with 
uterus, as in one case which fell under my own | the parts adjacent, deserves especial com- 





notice ; or the genitals yielding, the head 
may remain impacted in the pelvis, the 
body alone, of the child, lying forth through 
the opening into the peritoneal sac; or, 
lastly, and most frequently, the womb or 
vagina yielding, the whole fetus, with its 
secundines, may pass through the lacera- 
tion, so as to lodge among the intestines, in 
the manner which this cast so well demon- 
strates. 

Variously, and not always with just 
blame of the obstetric attendants, these 
lacerations of the genitals may be produced ; 
sometimes by rude attempts to introduce 
the hand, sometimes by the ill-directed in- 
troduction of the forceps or the lever, 
sometimes by the rash and rapid ab- 
straction of the head, and sometimes by the 
long-continued and violent, but unavailing, 
efforts of the womb to expel the feetus, the 
uterus tearing under its own exertions. The 
symptoms and treatment of lecerations after 
they have occurred, we will consider at 


memoration. More rarely the head has 
forced its way through the lower extremity 
of the rectum and anus, the vagina yield- 
ing posteriorly. In some few cases, the 
perineum dilating greatly under the ~ 
sure of the cranium, an aperture has been 
forced between the genital fissure and the 
anus, the child leaving the pelvis and pass- 
ing through the opening. In most instances, 
however, the perineum gives way, in con- 
sequence of the fissure enlarging towards 
|the anus; sometimes directly and exten- 
sively, so that the sphincter ani is torn, the 
anus and genitals of consequence forming 
but one aperture. Now and then, however, 
the perineum yields obliquely, the rent 
being carried down on one side of the rec- 
tum, so that the gut escapes; and very fre- 
| quently, whether direct or oblique, the la- 
ceration is of small extent only, perhaps 
not exceeding half an inch or an inch. 
When the rents are of small extent they oc- 
casion but little inconvenience ; when the 








large on some future occasion, confining our | intestine is involved in the injury, the re- 
observations, at present, to the prevention | tentive powers which restrain the feces, 
of this tremendous accident. Lacerations| lost for a longer or shorter period, are per- 
may be sudden, no premonitory symptom | haps never thoroughly restored. When the 
preceding, so that we have not always an op- laceration is carried downward obliquely to 
portunity of taking precautionary measures ; | the side of the anus, the power of restrain- 
vet, now and then, the accident is fore-|ing the contents of the bowels remains. 

shown more or less distinctly, by the vio- Rude attempts to introduce the hand— 
lence of the uterine efforts ; and, above all, | the rapid abstraction of the head by embryo- 
by unusual, and, as it were, unintelligible, | spastic instruments—or the sudden eruption 
pains. ‘* The cramp,” the patient exclaims, | of the cranium from the pelvis, under the 
and saddenly the womb gives way, or stab-| natural efforts, at a time when the peri- 
bings or cuttings, unusually severe, are felt|neum is unprotected by the accoucheur : 
for some minutes, before the laceration in| these are the principal causes of laceration ; 
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and now and then, perhaps, the rent may be 
occasioned by the descent of the fetal shoul- 
ders, when broad. If many children have 
been born before, lacerations are less likely 
to occur, as a rigidity of the part met with 
in first labours, especially if women are ad- 
vanced towards middle life, seems to be a 
principal cause disposing to this accident. 
Bleeding from the arm—fomentations of the 
genitals—protective support of the peri- 
neum, with resistence to the further pro- 





gress of the head in the way here demon- 


bladder behind, so as to collect within the 
cavity of the peritoneum, by withdrawing 
the urine, washing out the peritoneum with 
the proper cautions; and, tying up the aper- 
ture formed by the laceration, judging from 
experiments upon animals, | conceive that 
the life of the patient might now and then 
be preserved. From a successful case under 
the care of my friend, Mr. Gaitskell, of 
Rotherhithe, I infer, that where the neck of 
the bladder is burst open behind, the part 
will sometimes close up, provided a catheter 


strated—are the best preventives of the| be worn for a few weeks. In the case to 
accident ; and, though often urged to do so| which 1 have alluded, the closure was very 
by friends about her, the patient should not | remarkable and certain. ‘The same practice 
force voluntarily, when the head is at the | failed in a second case, where. however, the 
point of emersion, and the perineum is in| rent was less extensive. The laceration of the 
danger of giving way. Dangerous disten- | body of the bladder is occasioned by the 
tion is easily ascertained by feeling the | accumulation of urine, and prevented, there- 
part. As, however, the whole subject will | fore, by evacuating it, whether by the cathe- 
he considered more largely hereafter, I for- ter or the natural efforts. The disruption 
bear, at present, from further remark. | of the neck arises from the gathering of the 

In laborious labours, the urethra is liable | water in the bladder, joined with some de- 
to be more or less obstructed, and large ac- | scent of the neck towards the outlet of the 
cumulations of urine in the bladder may | pelvis. In this state of the parts, on enter- 
arise in consequence. Inflammation of the ing the pelvic cavity, the head, as here 
cervix vesicw, swelling there, perhaps spas- demonstrated, divides the bladder, as it 
modie constriction of the upper part of the | were, into two chambers, one lying above 
urethra, and the compression of this yield- | the brim in front of the abdomen, the other 
ing duct between the head of the foetus and | below and behind the symphysis pubis. On 
the front of the pelvis, are the most proba- | this latter chamber, as the head advances, 
ble causes of these obstructions. The less | whether under the action of the instruments 
the patient drinks, and the more she per-/or of the natural efforts, great pressure is 
spires, in these cases, the better. When! made, and by this pressure, as the appara- 
the bladder is full, I have often perceived it tus shows you, the bladder may be torn 
through the abdominal coverings, forming a| open, the urine issuing in a sudden gush. 
large tumour, to be felt distinctiy in the front | From sloughy openings of the cervix ve- 
of the abdomen lying over the uterus. By | sic openings of this kind differ widely ; in 
cautiously bearing the fortal head from the | the former there is loss of substance, in the 
front of the pelvis, and passing along the | latter disunion merely—the former open- 
urethra a catlinkin flattened and small, the ings, perhaps, never heal, the latter some- 





urine may now and then be drawn off ; but 
in laborious labours, when there is real dif- 
ficulty, the catheter sometimes cannot be 
passed up. If the urine cannot be with- 
drawn, the delivery must be accomplished 
artificially, provided the accumulation is be- 
coming so large as to endanger the bladder, 
and, in general, retention of the urine indi- 
cates much pressure, and the risk of slough, 
and is an argument for delivery. 

When the efflux of the urine is prevented, 
lacerations of the bladder may occur. Some- 
times the body of the bladder gives way 
into the peritoneal sack posteriorly , some- 
times the urine forces 1ts way out in front, 
so as to become diffused in the cellular web 
externally to the peritoneum ; and, in some 
cases not the least frequent, the back part 
of the neck of the bladder gives way into 
the vagina. If the urine be diffused in 
the cellular web, lying between the front 
of the bladder and the abdominal cover- 
ings, the case must, I suppose, be deemed 
desperate; if the water escape from the 





umes. 

When urine accumulates behind the sym- 
physis in the neck of the bladder, this part 
bearing down before the head, the bladder 
should be emptied with great care, and 
much attention is sometimes necessary to 
effect this ; sometimes the catheter cannot be 
introduced, or if it be passed into the blad- 
der, a complete evacuution of the urine can- 
not be obtained without compressing the 
bladder extrinsically, by first laying the hand 
on the abdomen below the navel, and after- 
wards pressing the cervix where it prolapses 
behind the symphysis pubis. In these 
cases of course the head must not be brought 
forward too 7 by the lever or the for- 
ceps. These lacerations of the bladder are 
all of them rare. In general the bladder 
should be kept empty in all labours. Little 
drink ; much perspiration ; spontaneous dis- 
charge of the urine; the catheter; are the 
principal means of securing this advantage. 
The fiat catheter recommended by Rams- 
botham, an excellent practical accoucheur, is 
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an useful instrument. Force is always impro- | pains. When the head is down between the 
per, when the catheter is employed. Aper-| symphysis pubis and the sacrum, 80 as to 
tures occasioned by the catheter in the back | become incarcerated there, and compress 
of the cervix vesicw, or still more frequently | permanently the parts between the front 
of the urethra, I have myself seen, By gently | and back of the pelvis, and this, too, for 
pushing back the head of the child, room| hours together, five or six, for example, 





may sometimes be made for the admission| women may suffer little notwithstanding ; 


of the instrument. 


but wherever the head is locked up in the 


Dreadful contusions and mortifications| pelvis in this manner, there is always rea- 
are apt to occur in laborious labours, nor | sonable cause for apprehending that fatal 


are they in consultation practice infrequent. 
From the rude action of the hand (perhaps), 
from violent efforts to abstract the head 
with embryospastic, or other instruments, 
from frequently repeated, but unavailing, la- 
bour pains; and above all, from impaction of 
the head in the cavity of the pelvis between 
the front and back ; the locked or incarce- 
rated head, as it is called, extensive morti- 
fications, sweeping all round the upper or 
inferior part of the vagina, may be pro- 
duced. If these sloughs are superficial, 
affecting the inner membrane only, they are 
less dangerous, though adhesions, contrac- 
tions, and indurations of the vagina are too 
often the ultimate result. If the labia pu- 
dendi or surface of the perineum be injured 
internally in this manner, the patient gene- 
rally does well ; but if the sloughs lie above 
and penetrate deeply, death at the end of a 
few hours, or a few days, is not infrequently 
the result, the system giving way under 
collapse, or should the patient escape, the 
bladder or rectum are not uncommonly, laid 
open into the cavity of the vagina, in 
consequence of a detachment of the sloughs. 
Of the management of these sloughs, when 
produced, | may take occasion to treat here- 
after, confining my remarks at present to 
the preventive treatment. The more com- 
mon causes of them, already stated, are 
the rude pressure of the hand, the violent 
use of instruments, and the pressure ex- 
erted by the fetal head, whether above or 
below the brim of the pelvis; and it is 
important to recollect this, in order that 
you may be on your guard against them. 
A frequent pulse by no means generally 
implies the risk of slough ; but, on the other 
hand, while the pulse between the pains re- 
mains below 110, 1 think the patient is tole 
rably secure. J am not prepared to assert, 
that the contusion producing slough, never 
occurs without collapse of the strength ; but 
in general, an incipient failure of the powers 
gives us an useful intimation of the bruising 
of the parts. Many women, if the head re- 
main above the brim of the pelvis, may do 
well, although they have been in strong la- 
bour for more than twenty-four hours after 
the discharge of the liquor amnii; but in 
long-protracted labour there is always dan- 
ger, even when the foetus lies free in the 


| contusion and slough will occur, unless the 
cranium be promptly liberated ; for in these 
cases the pressure 1s not occasional merely, 
| but continued, not (as you may perceive 
| from this apparatus) slight, but very forci- 
ble; the bladder and rectum being com- 
| pletely obstructed by it, the bladder espe- 
cially, and the bones of the fetal cranium 
becoming displaced. ]t is much to be wished 
that some experienced practitioner could dis- 
cover for us a rule by which we might de- 
| termine with precision the moment when 
| contusion, likely to terminate in these for- 
|midable sloughs, is commencing ; for such 
rule has not yet been formed. 1 may, how- 
ever, observe in general, that when the pulse 


| is not permanently rising, nor the strength 


failing, nor the labour protracted beyond 
twenty-four hours of strong exertion, after 
the discharge of the waters, if the head be 
above the brim, nor more than three or four 
hours if it be locked loosely in the pelvis, 
nor more than half an hour or an hour, if 
more firmly locked, then the patient is se- 
cure against slough ; but, if the converse of 
these conditions occurs, sloughs are to be 
apprehended, And let me add, too, more 


jsimply, that a pulse of 110, and vigorous 


powers, are a plain and valuable indication 
of security, and that you have good cause 
for alarm and vigilance when the pulse rises, 
and the strength begins to fail, and the 
countenance acquires an expression of anx- 
iety, and there is that aspect which leads 
the practitioner to remark, that ** the pa- 
tient appears very much worn,” 

In laborious labour it sometimes hap- 
pens, that inflammations commence in the 
substance of the cervix uteri and vagina, 
the rectum and bladder, perhaps, being 
more or less involved in the disease. A 
crust of buff upon the blood, an unusual 
tenderness of the parts between the pelvis 
and navel in front, and a permanent fre- 
quency of the pulse, are perhaps some of the 
most decisive characters of this accident ; 
and venesection and delivery may be looked 
upon as the most effectual remedies. Fo- 
mentations, leeches, laxatives, and similar 
remedies may be proper after delivery, but 
of these hereafter. 

During easy parturition sometimes, but 
more frequeutly under violent efforts, the 





false pelvis above the brim, the pressure 


being occasional ouly ; 1 mean during the | 





pulse rises permanently to 120 in the 
minute; the heat of the surface increases ; 
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the tongue becomes browner ; the face is|of easy accomplishment, delivery, are the 
flushed, as in typhus fever ; the cry of the | best preventives of the attacks. 
woman is sharper and more frequent, and; After-flooding is very common in labo- 
she shows herself impatient of her pains, | rious labours, being, perhaps, rather salu- 
irascible, morose, and perhaps at length de- tary than injurious ; treat it according to 
lirious. Ail these symptoms may vanish on the rules laid down. The womb is, from 
delivery ; or after parturition is completed, | fatigue, indisposed to contract after these 
they may continue, terminating at last in| deliveries ; beware, therefore, of carelessly 
puerperal mania, or other troublesome ce-/| hurrying forth the placenta, lest inversion 
phalic affections. If the attack be slight,|should occur. The method of managing the 
it may be found to yield under the abstrac-| birth of the secundines was explained at 
tion of stimuli, and a venesection of sixteen | large, when we treated of natural parturition. 
or twenty ounces; if more violent, it may; After laborious labours, the fietus is fre- 
require the use of the tractor, forceps, or | quently still born, in consequence of com- 
perforator. Wine, and other fermented li-| pression and contusion of the brain; fie- 
quors, are clearly improper. The symptoms | quently, the form of the cranium is altered ; 
are, perhaps, sometimes produced by the | generally, the scalp is much swelled. Pres- 
abuse of these excitements. ‘his affection | sure on the chord within the womb, may 
may be denominated puerperal irritability. | also, sometimes, occasion a still birth. No 
In laborious labours the strength some-_still-born child ought, in these cases, to be 
times fails, the degree of collapse varying | rasbly pronounced irrecoverable. The dili- 
greatly. If the depression of the powers is| gent and effective use of the resuscitants, 
extreme—the pulse frequent, but failing—j|can alone enable us to determine whether 
the body cooling—the pain remitting—the | restoration be practicable ; for it well de- 
countenance falling, and death appearing, as|serves remark, that fetuses subjected to 
it were in the face—there are, I believe, | the higher degrees of compression, are 
generally, in such cases, extensive and deep | sometimes unexpectedly revived; while, in 
contusions, and though the patient may, | other instances, our attempts to resuscitate, 
perhaps, recover, yet death, in a few days, | though actively urged, are wholly inetfectual, 
or a few hours, is to be expected. Deli-| although, from the slightness and short 
very seems to be indicated here. A sull-|continuance of the pressure during the 
born child is probable. But when collapse |labour, we have entertained sanguine ex- 
oceurs in these laborious labours, often it is| pectationsof success, Artificial respiration, 





in slighter degree only, and independently 
of contusion or slough, it may be produced 
by the fatigue arising from much labour- 
pain, want of sleep, pacing the chamber, or 
other analagous causes. An opiate, or other 
anodyne, in quantity sufficient to give the 
patient sound sleep and rest, may some- 
times be of service. Delivery is desirable, 
but if all other symptoms were favourable, 
I should be unwilling to administer instru- 
mental assistance, merely because the pa- 
tient was a little weary. 

Among the accidents of laborious labour, 
convulsions may be enumerated, but hap- 
pily theiroccurrence is not frequent—or, to 
speak more correctly, they are rare. In- 
sensibility, and spasmodic concussion of the 
whole frame, concurring frequently with the 
labour pains, are the leading characters of 
the disease. Large bleedings, refrigeration 
of the head by ice or cold lotions, purgation 
of the prima viw, and delivery, are the 
principal remedies: but of this hereafter. 
Flushing of the face, throbbing of the 
carotids, noises in the ears, failures of sight, 
of articulation, of feeling, or motion in par- 
ticular members of the body, together with 
a shuddering of the muscles, are, 1 believe, 
the more common premonitory symptoms— 
and convulsions are the more to be appre- 
hended, if the patient have been attacked 


and the warm bath, are principal remedies 
here, and the means ought to be in readi- 
ness. 

The labia pudendi, and the parts about 
the anus, sometimes swell greatly in labo- 
rious labours; the probable cause of this 
intumescence is, obstruction of the ves- 
sels above—delivery is the best remedy for 
it. ‘These swellings indicate pressure, and 
ought always to awaken vigilance. 





LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY, 
BY 


PROFESSOR BRANDFE, 


Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. 





Lecrure XXXII. 


On Magnesium and its Compounds ; Manganese 
and Iron, 


We now arrive to the base of magnesia, 
namely, the metal magnesium, which has 
never yet been obtained in a pure state, but 
which we are led to conclude does exist. 





with the disease before, Bleeding, and if 
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When magnesia is submitted to negative 
electricity with mercury, a compound re- 
sults, which decomposes water, and forms 
magnesia; and from the properties of this 
compound, it would appear, that magnesium 
is a metal rather heavier than water, and 
highly attractive of oxygen. The number 
iv has been set down for its equivalent. 

Magnesia, or the oxide of magnesium, is 
supposed to consist of 12 magnesium, and 
8 oxygen, giving twenty as its equivalent. 
It is obtained by calcining the carbonate, 
and in consequence of the presence of lime 
in most of the sources of magnesia, the lime 
is rendered caustic by the calcination, aud 
the magnesia, in consequence of such ad- 
mixture, acquires an alkaline appearance. 
Magnesia does not slake when exposed to 
the air, or submitted to water ; and, in this 
respect, presents a difference from lime. It 
is a white insipid substance, and changes 
the blue of violets to a pale green, It has 
been found in the hydrous state at Hoboken, 
in New Jersey, and in some of the Shet- 
land isles, in Serpentine. This native mag- 
nesia is of a greenish colour, aud of a soft 
and lamellar texture. 

The chloride of magnesium may be ob- 
tained by submitting the magnesia, when 
red hot, to the action of chlorine, by which 
process oxygen is expelled, and a substance 
produced, which moisture converts into a 








suspected salt with carbonate of potash or 
soda, the inferior weight of the precipitate 
showed the amount of adulteration, since 


1C0 parts of pure crystallised sulphate of 
magnesia furnish 40 parts of dry carbonate 
of magnesia. 

Now, as regards the carbonate of magnesia : 
all that we can say of the carbonate of mag- 
nesia of the shops is, that it is a hydrated 
carbonate ; but whether it be acompound of 
carbonic acid and magnesia, or a bicarbonate 
of magnesia, or what may be its nature ac- 
cording to the atomic theory, I shall nat 
take up your time in discussing. With re- 
spect to the bicarbonate of magnesia, a solu- 
tion of it furnishes a useful substitute for 
soda water in calculous aud nephritic com- 
plaints. The taste of this water is by no 
means disagreeable ; and in cases where large 
quantities of soda water have been taken, 
magnesia water may be substituted with 
advantage. The borate of magnesia is not a 
salt of any particular importance ; but it 
forms one of the varieties of horacite, which 
is one of those crystalline bodies which be- 
come highly electric by heat. 

The characters of the salts of magnesia 
will be evident enough to you from the his- 
tory given; they are not precipitable by 
ammonia, although magnesia and carbonate 
of magnesia are thrown down by adding 
soda and the carbonate of soda. Phosphate 





muriate of magnesia. The muriate of meg- 


of soda gives no precipitate from a carbo- 


nesia is a very deliquescent salt, and is dif-| nate of magnesia until the carbonate of am- 
ficult to crystallise ; it is contained in sea|monia be added, and then a triple salt, a 
water in great abundance, and in some| phosphate of ammonia and magnesia, is ob- 
springs. A pint of sea water contains ¥3/tained. Now, the separation of lime from 
grains of the salt, and therefore it is not| magnesia is a problem often occurring in 





unfrequently obtained from that source. In 
addition to this quantity of muriate of mag- 
nesia, the same quantity of sea water con- 
tains 180 grains of common salt, 15 grains 
of sulphate of magnesia, and 17 grains of 
sulphate of lime. It is found that the sea 
water does not materially differ in composi- 
tion in different latitudes, provided it be 
taken froma certain depth. The nitrate of 
magnesia is an unimportant salt. 

The sulphate of magnesia is the first salt 
worthy consideration, which may be ob- 
tained by auding sulphuric acid to the mo- 
ther liquor of sea water, after the common 
salt has been crystallised ; it is much used 
in medicine as an aperient, and is employed 
largely in the preparation of the carbonate 
of magnesia. Its crystal is a quadrangular 
prism, terminated with dibedral summits in 
opposite directions ; its taste is bitter, and 
it is soluble in its own weight of water at 
60°. It was once procured from the springs 
of Epsom in Surrey, and is, therefore, often 
called Epsom salt. Atone time the sulpbate 
of magnesia of commerce was adulterated 
with the sulphate of soda, but this was easily 
discovered, by treating the solution of the 


|the chemical laboratory, and it may be ef- 
fected in various ways. Supposing that 
you have lime mixed with magnesia in 
solution, and we will take a muriatic so- 
lution of the two; it will be found, that 
by adding carbonate of ammonia to a so- 
lution of magnesia, no precipitation takes 
place (that is, supposing the carbonate of 
ammonia to be pure); but if we add the 
ammonia to a solution of lime, a copious pre- 
cipitate of carbonate of lime will be thrown 
down ; it is evident, therefore, that if we 
add carbonate of ammonia to the mixed solu- 
tion of magnesia and lime now before us, 
we shall throw down the lime and leave 
the magnesia in solution, You may then 
precipitate the magnesia by other means, 
as by pouring into it a solution of carbonate 
of potash, which would instantly throw 
down the magnesia in the form of a carbo- 
nate. Now this is all very good in point of 
theory, but we find, in practice, that the 
magnesia goes down in small quantities 
with the lime, so that, although the magne- 
sia appears not to be affected by the carbo- 
nate of ammonia, yet a little of it will go 
dowa with the lime; and therefore, whea 
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we come to a delicate analysis, where great 
nicety is required, this method is not good, 
There is an excellent mode of separating 
maguesia from lime, which is by the oxalate 
of ammonia. Here is a solution of muriate 
of magnesia, and here is a solution of oxa- 
late of ammonia, which will not precipitate 


the magnesia; if, however, lime be pre- 


sent, it will occasion a precipitate of oxalate 
of lime ; so that if we add oxalic acid, or 


oxalate of ammonia, to a solution of muriate 
of mgaesia containing lime, the lime will 
go down in an insoluble powder, and the 
magnesia will be left behind, and this | con- 


sider to be the best test for the presence of 


lime, and the best mode of separating it; 


for although a small quantity of magnesia 
does fall down with the lime, even in this, 


case, still the quantity is so smal! as to be 
of no importance. Converting the magne- 


| writers. In order to obtain the metal from 
this ore we mix it with oil or charcoal, and 
expose it toa red heat for a long time, when 
the metal is ry eae produced. Here is 
a specimen of the metal, which is of a bluish 
white colour, very brittle and difficult of 
fusion. Ilere is another specimen of man- 
ganese, nearly in the metallic state, but in 
the form of a Keoen powder; but in its me- 
tallic state it is @ metal of no importance. 
It has a strong attraction for water, decom- 
posing it slowly at common temperature and 
speedily at a high temperature ; and it ig 
susceptible of three degrees of oxidization. 
The protoxide may be obtained by digest- 
ing the black oxide in muriatic acid, whea, 
as you have formerly seen, a great quantity 
of chlorine escapes, and there is, at the 
same time, obtained a solution, which may 
be filtered, and is then transparent and 


sia and lime into sulphate, is another mode | colourless, holding a protoxide of manga- 


of separating them, the sulphate of lime 
being a very insoluble salt, and the sul- 
phate of magnesia very soluble ; but this is 
rather a tedious process. 

Magnesian fossils are, generally speaking, 
characterised by a peculiar soapy feel and 
greenish colour; one of them is called stea- 
tite, or soap stone; the chrysite also con- 
tains more than half its weight of magnesia. 
Another variety of magnesia is the dolomite, 
or the magnesio-carbonate of lime, a spe- 
cies of marble found in the Alps. ‘The 
magnesian lime stone again is very com- 
monly occurring in nature, aud requires to 
be used with great caution as a manure, in 
consequence of the magnesia, after its cal- 
cination, remaining in the caustic state. The 
minerals called tale and abestos also contain 
magnesia. 

Now the metals hitherto considered are 
characterised by their very high attraction 
for oxygen; by their being very combusti- 
ble ; by their decomposing water with great 
energy, and by the alkaline nature of their 
oxides, forming potassa, soda, lithia, lime, 
baryta, strontia and magnesia, which have 
received the names of alkalies, or alkaline 
earths ; the two first being called fixed alka- 
lies, in opposition to ammonia, or the vola- 
tile alkali. The metals now to be examined 
are such ag have been long knowa under 
that name, and are characterised by pos- 
sessing a strong attraction for oxygen, by 
decomposing water, at common temperature 
slowly, or rapidly at a red heat; and the 
first of the metals of this class ou our list is 
munganese. 

Now man, occurs abundantly in na- 
ture, in the form of black oxide, of which 
there are several species upon the table. 
Here is one which was for a long time re- 
garded as an ore of iron, until its nature 
was more Sees by Scheele ; it 


| nese in solution. Now, if you precipitate 
| this solution by potash, a white compound 
| falls down, which is a protoxide of man- 
ganese in combination with water, a hy- 
drated protoxide of manganese. This soon 
| changes colour, in consequence of the action 
of the air upon it; but if collected, and 
rapidly dried, it is of a brownish colour. Its 
analysis gives us 28 of metal, and 8 of 
oxygen, so that its equivalentis 36. If you 
expose the peroxide of manganese to a red: 
heat, it gives out a considerable quantity of 
| oxygen, and it becomes converted into a red 
jor brown powder, which is the deutozide of 
manganese, which is composed of 28 metal, 
and 12 oxygen, its equivalent being 40. 
Now, with regard to the perozide, it is easily 
obtained by acting upon the protoxide or 
deutoxide, with substances which furnish 
oxygen ; but, as itis found in such abun- 
dance in nature, that is unnecessary; it is 
used in great quantities in the arts, in the 
manufacture of bleaching materials. If you 
heat the deutoxide very intensely, it gives 
out some oxygen, and becomes converted 
into the protoxide ; but heat the protoxide 
as intensely as you please, you cannot sepa- 
rate the oxygen from it, so great is the at- 
traction of this metal for this last propor- 
tion of oxygen. The protoxide forms all 
the salts of manganese, the deutoxide a few, 
and the peroxide none. The sources of the 
peroxide, in this country, are very numerous ; 
it is found in great quantity in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, and some in Aberdeenshire ; 
it is met with massive, as you see in this 
specimen, and in the form of a black pow- 
der; and it is found in radiated crystals 
in the Hartz. Now, it would seem, be- 
sides these three oxides, as if the metal 
were capable of taking up another portion 
of oxygen, of becoming converted into man- 
acid; for when you mix together 








used to be ¢ magnesia nigra by the old 


black oxide of manganese and nitre, and 
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ignite them, the mass runs down into a} or copper and zinc, but now iron is used for 
dark green substance, long used as a matter | many pocrenes, for which it was formerly 
of curiosity, under the name of the chameleon | d inapplicable. 
mineral. When this substance is putinto| First, then, of native iron; this is found in 
water, of different temperatares, under va- | various parts of the world, but hitherto in 
rious circumstances, it acquires a variety of | detached masses, and different travellers 
colours, gradually losing oxygen, and be-| have described the appearance and weight 
coming converted into green, purple, red, | of several masses of native iron ; and it was 
brown, and, ultimately, into a black, and generally imagined that such masses were 
the peroxide of manganese is deposited. ‘left by the inhabitants of former times, who 
If you evaporate the solution of the pro-| had been working the metal. At length, 
toxide and muriatic acid to dryness, or heat) however, masses of native iron of several 





equal parts of the black oxide and sal am- 
moniac in a crucible, and then dissolve the 
mass in water, and filter it, you will obtain 


tons weight were discovered, especially in 
South America, and this led to some suspi- 
cion as to the source to which I have ad- 


a muriate of manganese; and if this solution| verted; and within the last thirty years 
be evaporated to dryness, and fused out of an analy sis was made by Mr. Howard of 
the contact of air, you may obtain the | various specimens of native iron, and it was 
crystallised chloride. found that they all contained an alloy of 

The salts of the protoxide of manganese | nickel; now this was a curious fact, and led 
are generally of a white colour, soluble in| to the doubt whether they might not all be 
water, and crystallisable, but the solution | of meteoric origin, since it was found that 
becomes turbid on exposure to air. Here, | the meteoric masses of iron also coatained 
again, is a solution of nitrate of manganese, nickel. In 1751, a meteor was seen to fall 
obtained by digesting the peroxide in nitric |in Croatia, by a number of respectable per- 
acid, along with gum or sugar, which ab-/| sons; it appeared like the size of the moon, 
stracts oxygen, and the protoxide is dis-|and when it approached the earth it burst 
solved in the acid. Here is a triple salt of | into several pieces ; one of the masses seer 
ammonia, sulphuric acid, and manganese ; to fall was picked up, examined, and found 
and here, again, is a dark pink coloured | to be iron, resembling in its properties the 
solution of the deutoxide in sulphuric acid, | specimens of native iron found in other 
but it is not crystallisable, nor do we know | places, and especially in containing nickel ; 
anything of its compounds. ‘The black oxide | so that we have the strongest reasons for 








is the only useful compound of the natural 
productions. When the oxide is mixed 
with glass, you may have the glass coloured 
with all the tints, from pink down to purple ; 
and it is called by the glass-makers, glass 
soap; because, if any portion of carbona- 
ceous matter should have fallen into the 
glass, and it thereby be discoloured, you can, 
by adding a small quantity of manganese t» 
it, which gives out its oxygen, cause the 
carbonaceous matter to be destroyed, when 
submitted to heat. The use of the black 
oxide of manganese, in the manufacture of 
the common black porcelain, is to give it a 
black colour; the finely divided oxide is 
mixed with the clay, previous to its being 
formed into vessels, and it retains its colour 
at a very high temperature. 

This, then, brings us to the next metal on 
our list, iron, which will require a consider- 
able share of your attention. Its equivalent 
number is the same as that of nickel, namely 
28. That itis a most abundant metal, you 
are aware ; as, also, that it is a most useful 
one : of its ores, its oxides are the most im- 
portant, and from them we are extensively 
supplied with metallic iron. Its properties 
are now very well known, but it does not 
seem to have been generally employed by 
the ancients; since their instruments of 
war, and for culinary purposes, seem to have 
beeu made of a wixture of copper and tin, 








believing that these masses are of meteoric 
origin. But, when you ask me how these 
masses are formed, you ask me a question 
which i cannot so easily answer. Whether 
they are formed by any sud binution 
of material in the air, or whether, as some 
have supposed, they are masses detached 
from the moon, | cannot pretend to say. 
A mass weighing 1600tbs. was discovered 
by Pallas in Siberia, and a mass weighing 
15 tons in South America, in the State of 
Peru. A mass was seen by several persons 
to fall on one of the estates of Major Top- 
ham, in Yorkshire, which weighed half a 
hundred weight. In the museum of this 
institution there is a specimen brought 
from India, weighing 25lbs. All these 
meteoric stones have been found to be alloys 
of iron and nickel, and as all these specimens 
of native iron also contain nickel, we have 
strong reasons for referring them to one and 
the same origin. It is also a curious fact, 
that when iron has been found among sa- 
vages, that they always have described it as 
brought from some mass of that metal in the 
interior of the country from which they 
have detached it, and not obtained by work- 
ing any of the ores. 

There are two oxides of iron, a protoride, 
consisting of one proportional of metal, 28 ; 
and one of oxygen, 8 ; giving 36 as its equi- 
valent; and a peroxide, compounded of 28 
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metal, and 12 oxygen, or a proportional and | Cuming’s lectures on medicine, are at liberty 
a half. 1 shall describe them briefly in the|to attend the Wellesley Fever Hospital 
next lecture, and then proceed to their che-| also. To all these he is admitted to the 
mical properties, and to the history of the | post-mortem examinations, which are al- 
salts of iron. ways instituted. Ilere, it must be allowed, 
are ample means of studying pam The 
surgeons of the Richmond Hospital are 
| Messrs. Peele and Carmichael, and Dr. 
M‘ Dowel ; the two latter only take the active 
RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ANATOMY. part, the former acting more in the light of 
consulting surgeon. Much to the honour of 
. Dr. M*Dowel, he takes great pains to drive 
To the Editor of Tus Lancet. information into the nel of the pupils. 
Sin,—Relying on the zeal you have al-| He has placed over the head of each bed a 
ways evinced in the cause of the medical! ticket, on which is written the disease and 
student, and knowing that your anxiety for | symptoms the patient labours under, and the 
his welfare is not confined to London alone, | treatment adopted. This plan, I am sorry 
but extends itself to whatever part of the to say, Mr. Carmichael does not adopt. 
earth he may be placed, in the study of his| This is the more to be wondered at, as its 
profession, Fics to lay before you a few| execution is so easy ; and he is the princi- 
observations on this school; and I do so,/| pal advocate of medical reform in Dublin, 
not from any hasty desire of censuring, but and that too, on the ground of advantage to 
in the hope that, through the medium of) the student. I should hope, therefore, that 
your Journal, the attention of the Directors this omission arises from oversight only, as 
of this establishment may be seriously called| every one would, I am sure, be sorry to 
to the subject. I would not take this means | doubt the motives of one who, in his profess 
of obtaining redress, were | not certain that) sion and as a gentleman, stands so high as 
I express the sentiments of the majority, if} Mr. Carmichael does. This gentleman, 
not of all, the thinking part of the class ; and | however, occasionally gives us a good clini- 
that, from the candour and liberality of the | cal lecture, and of which it is only to be re- 
lecturers, and the interest they have always) gretted, that they are so much like angels’ 
taken in the instruction of their pupils, the | visits, so few and far between. Dr. M* Dowel 
few errors I shall point out, need only their gives a clinical lecture twice a week, the 











consideration to be corrected ; and | must, | 
in limine, disclaim any personal antipathy to, 
any one of them. I believe them all worthy 
of our esteem, both on account of their ta- 
lents and attention to our interests. It is 
not of the men, but measures, we complain. | 
Nor would I be supposed to be altogether | 


only faults of which are, their minuteness 
andlength. And here, it may be remarked, 
that this is one ground of much complaint 
amongst the pupils; it applies to his ana- 
tomical as well as surgical lectures ; much 
time is thus taken up, which might be more 
usefully employed in reading, or in the dis- 





dissatisfied with the school; far from it.|secting room. The utility of lectures at all 
From every thing I have seen of the other! has been doubted ; if they are of use, it is 
schools in Dublin, and from what I have | certainly chiefly by directing the studies of 
heard of those in London and Scotland, I| the pupil, and not by superseding reading 
should be sorry to exchange the Richmond) on the subject; on the contrary, attentive 
for any of them. ‘That it may be the better | reading and observation at the bed side of the 
seen what advantages it possesses, I shall,| patient, would better supply the place of 
in proceeding to expose its faults, mention | lectures. Clinical lectures are useful, by 
the superior opportunities it affords of ob-| pointing out the diagnostic symptoms, and 
taining information. the peculiarities of the case under conside- 
1 shall begin with the Hospital, as there| ration; and this is the better done at the 
our labours for the day usually commence. | bed side of the patient. In justice to Dr. 
The Richmond Hospital is attached to the! M‘Dowel, | must observe, that he employs 
House of Industry, which, comprising luna-| this mode of conveying information, much 
tics, patients affected with chronic and | more than his colleague. 
acute diseases, contains about 2000 paupers | I have said, that post-mortem exemina- 
All dying here, whose bodies are unclaimed, | tions take place, but in what manner they 
are sent to the dissecting room. ‘Ihe parts! are conducted, I know not, as we never hear 
in the House of Industry open for the stu-| of them until they are finished, or until oc- 
dents, are the Richmond Hospital, at which casionally the mangled subject reaches the 
is held a daily Dispensary for diseases of | dissecting room. 
the eye; the Talbot General Dispensary;; In anatomy, we have one great advan- 
and the Chronic Hospital; the Haselwich| tage in not depending on the precarious 
Fever Hospital, and the Whitworth Chronic | supplies of resurrection men. ‘The House 


Medical Hespital; those who attend Dr. | of Industry frequently affords a sufficiency 
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of subjects, and in this way we get them in 
a Aan eh recent state. But here there is 
much room for amendment; first in the mul- 
tiplicity of lectures: that it may be better 
seen how this interferes with our interests, 
I shall briefly go over the course of each 
day. The hospital business and clinical lec- 
ture occupy our time till ten in the morn- 
ing ; from a quarter after ten until half past 
twelve, excepting a short interval, is taken 
up by anatomical lectures; from one till 
two there is a lecture on medicine; on 
chemistry, from three to four ; every alter- 
nate day there is a lecture on surgery from 
two till three ; there is frequently another 
lecture on anatomy on the days the surgical 
lecture is given; on the intermediate days 
it is delivered from three to four o'clock. 
Now with all these lectures, what time 
can there be for the most important of all 
our duties—dissecting! ‘The answer must 


Richmond as a school of anatomy, ceases. 
I do not dispute that there is much to be 





FRACTURE OF THE TROCHANTERS, 


in his first attempts on the subject; by a 
few unfortunate strokes of the scalpel, the 
remainder of the dissection is, perhaps, de- 
stroyed, which the superintendence of a de- 
monstrator might have prevented. Surely 
if Dr. Flood and Dr. M‘ Dowel consult the 
good of the school, they will not allow such 
a barrier to its success to remain. By ah 
hour or two's attendance each day, and di- 
jrecting the pupil how to proceed, and by 
telling him what Scylle and what Charybdes 
to avoid, they would confer a benefit on the 
class. These, Sir, are the circumstances 
which induced me to request the assistance 
of your Journal; and if it be the means of 
| effecting the wished-for alterations, it will 
| considerably increase the advantages of the 
| Richmond School, and will add another 
benefit to the many it has already obtained 
for the profession, and more particularly for 





| the student. 
be, none ; and if so, the superiority of the | 


| 
| 


I remain, Sir, 
One of your constant readers, 
Fitivs #scutaru. 


learned from every one of these lectures, but | 


I do say, that there is much more informa- | 
tion to be obtained in the dissecting room, | 
than from any of them ; the consequence of | 


this arrangement is, that the student is 
obliged to neglect dissecting, or be deprived 
of some of the lectures, ‘This, although it is 
a harsh term, I must call a gross injustice, 
and which, for the sake of the school, as 
well as for the sake of the students, | hope 
will not be repeated another season. The 
lectures themselves are replete with valua- 
ble information, and are always given with 
the subject on the table. But there is cer- 
tainly an unnecessary multiplication of them, | 
in London, | believe, one lecturer goes 
through the whole course in four months, 
and surely we are not so much more prosy 
here, as for two not to be able to include it 
in six months. 1| have no doubt that some 
subjects are much more agreeable to the 
lecturer than others; but he bas a duty to 
perform, and, 1 would ask, what would be 
thought of a class who only attended those 
lectures which suited their taste? How 
would Dr. M‘Dowel look, in his. childish 
plan of calling the roll, to behold the benches 
empty? There is one other abuse which 
loudly calls for reformation—the non-attend- 
ance of the demonstrators in the dissecuing 
room, Last year, when I should have been 
more particularly glad of assistance, I could 
seldom obtain it but by seeking Dr. 
M‘ Dowel, and asking it as a favour. There 
are now two demonstrators, but they seldom 
favour us with their presence, except in the 
absence of some of the pupils, to purloin a 
part of the subject that has been allotted to 
them, to prepare for some of the lectures, 
This, | must say, is also a great injustice. 
Much valuable time is lost to the student, 
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FRACTURE OF THE TROCHANTERS, FOL- 
LOWED BY TETANUS. 


Tuoveu the details of this case are be- 
fore me, | prefer giving Dr. Hunter's av- 
count of it, to prevent repetition and mis- 
conception. Having dissected out the third 
of the femur in the theatre on Thursday the 
28th of February, he expressed himself to 
the following effect :— 

“ The gentlemen attending the surgical 
wards, who paid much attention to this 
case, will recollect, that the patient, an old 
man, (A. Ormiston,) was admitted about 
five weeks ago, having fallen in the street 
some days before, with symptoms resem- 
biing those attending the common luxation 
of the femur on the dorsum of the ilium, 
The limb was shortened two inches and 9 
half—certaiuly two inches; the toes were 
inverted, and the knee drawn above and 
across that of the opposite side. On the 
dorsum of the ilium a distinct lump could 
be felt, which was supposed to have been 
the head of the femur, which admitted of 
ready motion. These symptoms being 
doubtful and obscure, I had a consultation 
called, in which it was determined, in con- 
sequence of the mobility of the limb, a 
symptom never present in dislocations of 
the femur, that it was nota case of luxation, 
but one of fracture through the trochanters, 
I therefore ordered Boyer'’s long splint to 
be applied; but, unfortunately, from the 


























LIFTHOTOMY A THIRD TIME PERFORMED, 


manner in which the extension was made, 
the injury (pointing to a gash of an inch in . : we - . 
depth, and Taeendine across the lower edge ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 
of the gluteus muscle round into the groin) 
which you see here was inflicted, in two} 
or three days after the application of the | case IN WHICH THE OPERATION OF LITHO} 
splint. In a short time after, tetanic symp-| tomy WAS PERFORMED A THIRD TIME 
toms, of a mild kind, came on; there was} ey Ma. GREEN: FATAL RESULT ON THE 
some slight difficulty of opening the mouth,; prern pay, 
and of swallowing; the muscles of the | 
neck, arms, apd abdomen, became rigid, | [x No. 233 of this Journal, we gave a co- 
Whether these symptoms were produced by | pious report of a case of stone in the blad- 
the original injury is doubtful; but I am/|der, in which a male patient, 45 years of 
inclined to think they were certainly the age, had been twice operated upon by Mr. 
consequence of the injury inflicted by the | Green ,—in the month of October, 1824, and 
bandage. Stimulants, and a full diet were|im the same month 1825. We remarked 
given him, and with some relaxation of the | that he was admitted into the Hospital on 
spasm of the muscles . but the nates, as you | the izth of December, labouring under the 
see, having sloughed, he gradually sunk,|™ost unequivocal symptoms of calculus 
and died yesterday during the visit. The, vesica, and that, in fact, the presence ofa 
} 3 here, éx-| Stone had been satisfactorily ascertained by 


state of the bone, which you sce 

plains the symptoms, in some respect,|seunding, but the man’s general health 

observed during life. There is a fracture ; Was so much affected, Mr. Green had de- 
chned performing a third operation. 


here of the trochanter major, kept together " 
merely by this thickened capsular mem- lhe report of the case was carried to the 
th of February, at which period the patient 


brane, with an ossific deposit ot considerable 

extent around the neck of the femur, and|W@8 taking an infusion of uva ursi, with 

some absorption of the cartilage of the head | Seda, and tincture of henbane, at the re- 
commendation of Dr. Prout. An improve- 


of the bone, the consequence, | have no ; 
doubt, of an iuflammation under which he | ment in the health beceme apparent in the 












laboured for some time before his admission | Course of a few weeks ; there was, however, 


into the hospital!” 
The facts of the case, besides those can- | 
didly enumerated by Dr. Hunter, were simply | 


but little mitigation of the intense pain, and 
in consequence, the man earnestly intreated 
Mr. Green to cut into the bladder and re- 
move the calculus. Under these circum- 





these : along with the dreadtul galling in the | . 
groin, the skin was completely torn off the in- | Stances, the operation was performed on 
step, by the process of extension. On the | the 7th of March. 

removal of the bandages, there was, instead There was some difficulty experienced in 
of an inversion, an eversion of the toes. he | making the external incision, as well as in 
neck of the femur was almost entirely re- | Cutung into the bladder, owing to the 
moved by the interstitial absorption com-| hardened and cicatrised condition of the 
mon to diseases of the hip in old men, and| Parts; it was found necessary to enlarge the 
its head nearly at a right angle with the | gorget incision of the neck of the bladder by 
shaft of the bone. For the manner in which | means ofa knife. A large portion of cal- 
the bandage was applied, Dr. Hunter is, | culua, coedingly friable, was extracted piece- 
perhaps, not culpable ; but the man being | meal ; the whole taken away, amounted, 
fitted to the splint, as Procrustes qooemy, | we Suppose, to upwards of half an ounce 
modated his guests to the length of his bed,| @voirdupois. There were two large pieces 
by extending some and shortening others, | amongst the quantity, but the remainder 
it might be expected that, in a dissection | Were very minute portions ; hence the ope- 
of a highly interesting case, the Doctor | Tation was much protracted, upwards of forty 
would have made some attempt to explain | Minutes being occupied in its performance. 
the obscure and contradictory phonsieene| _ The quantity of blood lost in the opera- 
observed during life, compared with the | tion, was est:mated at about six or eight 
state of the parts as they appeared after| ounces, and it was principally of a venous 
death. But, on this singular demonstration, | character ; there was, however, much ex- 
and the particulars of the cases of fungus|baustion induced, and the state of collapse 
hematodes and melanosis of the eye, re-| continued go long, that it was necessary to 
have recourse to active stimulants, under 
the use of which reaction was at length 
brought on. Upon the day after the opera- 
tion, the only untoward symptom which 
Scorus. [presented itself was, occasional hiccup; to 
this, however, but little attention was paid, 
as on both the former occasions, it had come 





ported in my last, space, at present, does 
not permit me to offer any further obser- 
vations. 





Edinburgh, March 1, 1828, 
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on shortly after the operation, and had con- 
On Sunday, the 
9th, two days after the operation, the hic- 
cup became more frequent, and was very | 
distressing , there were, in addition, vomit- 
ing, and pain at the lower part of the abdo- 
The 
privcipal remedial means employed were, | 
fomentations to the abdomen, the exhibition 


dfn campatite is, we believe, the first instance in which 


tinued for some time. 


men; the pulse was small and quick. 


of a purgative enema, an 
clyster. The symptoms continued unpre 


lieved throughout the following day, Mon- 


day ; hiccup and vomiting were almost con- 
stant; the pulse was frequent and small ; 
the tenderness of the abdomen, it is parti- 
cularly worthy of notice, was not general, 
but confined to the lower part, and was 
more especially felt along the course of the 
inguinal canal, on the right side. There 
was no alleviation of symptoms, and the poor 
man eventually sunk on the following after- 
noon, Sinapisms were applied to the pit 
of the stomach, ammonia given internally, 
and, on the morning of his death, leeches 
were applied, but with no effect. 


Post-Mortem Examination. 


The peritoneum lining the parietes of 
the abdomen, evinced no traces of inflam- 
mation having prevailed, but the small in- 
testines were agglutinated by coagulable 
lymph. Upon minute inspection, there did 
not appear to be any preternatural vascu- 
larity of the peritoneal coat of the intes- 
tines. There was no effusion of serum, or 
other evidences of acute inflammation ; 
the only morbid appearance, in fact, was 
the adhesion of the convolutions. The 
bladder was found to be thickened gene- 
rally; the mucous coat, in addition to 
its thickened condition, presented on its 
inner surfaces several patches, resulting 
from the effusion of coagulable lymph, 
which was readily peeled off; the inner 
coat too, generally, was far more vascular 
than natural ; there were two or three small 
fragments of calcu‘us ia the bladder. The 
kidneys were pale and flaccid, and upon 
making a section of each there was observ- 
ed, amongst the outer part of the cortical 
substance, a kind of fatty substance—this 
more especially predominated in the left 
kidney ; the remainder of the structure was 
healthy: the prostate gland was not much 
enlarged, but was of almost cartilaginous 
hardness ; the vasa deferentia were thick- 
ened, aud the vesicule seminaleé contained 
a portion of calcareous matter. The wound 


presented a sloughy appearance through- 
out: im enumerating the symptoms during 
life, we omitted to state, that such was its 
appearance then ; there was, however, no 
interruption to the flow of urine. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE LIVER AND SPLEEN. 


OPERATION OF LITHOTOMY ON A CHILD. 


Mr. Green, on the same day with the 
| preceding case, removed a calculus from 
j the bladder of a child, about two years of 
jage. The ‘ dark and dismal” gorget was 
;employed ; there were no particular circum - 
| stances attendant upon the operation, and 
the patient is doing well. The stone ex- 
| tracted was of the size of a horse-bean ; it 


Mr. Green has operated at so early an age 
as two years. 

The fatal result of the first case has ex- 
cited much attention in the Borough, from 
the circumstance of its being the oniy in- 
stance of such an occurrence with Mr. 
| Green ; this gentleman, as we before stated, 
having operated upon upwards of forty pa- 
tients, of various ages, without losing a sin- 
gle case.* 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE LIVER AND SPLEEN, 
WITH SOME REMARKABLE APPEARANCES 
OF THE BLOOD. 


Ricnarp Marsnatu, wt. 27, was admitted 
into Henry's Ward, Oct. 4, 1827, under the 
care of Mr. Lawrence. This patient, who 
is a blacksmith, and a man of spare habit, 
has led a temperate life, and till twelve 
months since, has enjoyed good health. 
About this time, he was kicked by a horse 
in the left side of the abdomen; it was 
followed by excruciating pain, and an un- 
usual fuluess was observed near the navel 
on the right side, a few days afterwards ; 
he also noticed blood in his stools. He was 
obliged to keep his bed for a week, was 
bled, and took some medicines. Since that 
time his health has been much disturbed, 
and his bowels have been very irregular. 
The tumour has continued to increase in 
size. Six weeks ago, he was again struck 
in the abdomen; this gave him so much 
pain, that he was obliged to leave off his 
employment. He voided a considerable 
quantity of coagulated blood per anum, and 
a tumour appeared in the left side of the 
abdomen, and near the navel. Leeches 
were applied, and he took medicine, which 
afforded temporary relief. He has con- 
tinued to void blood, and the pain and 
swelling of the tumour on the left side 
have much increased. 


October 4, The abdomen is generally 











* Since a notice to this effect was given 
in our Journal a few weeks ago, Mr. Green 
has been twice called to Manchester to ope- 
rate for lithotomy. 
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swollen in a slight degree, as if from in- | of them larger than a pin's head, consisting 
cipient ascites. A tumour, having a regular of a soft yellow substance. About half a 
surface, hard, and a little painful, is felt in| pint of thick sero-purulent fluid, of a dark 
the left side of the abdomen, immediately | yellow colour, was found in the right cavity 
under the parietes; it extends from the , of the chest. The pleura-costalis was a little 
margin of the chest, under which it is con- | thickenedand reddened. On the upper sur- 
tinued into the left hypochondrium, to the face of the superior lobe of the right lung, 
anterior superior spinous process of the | was seen a patch of yellow lymph, and the 
ilium, and occupies the left half of the epi- | serous membrane covering the lung was 
gastric region, and the whole of the left| slightly thickened and opaque; the lung 
lumbar and iliac regions. The bowels are | was compressed by the enlarged liver, and 
very irregular ; feces of a dark colour, and | contained but little air. Abouta spoonful 


mixed with blood; urine scanty, and high 
coloured; pulse weak, and frequent. Loss 
of flesh is apparent in the limbs. Five 


of fluid, of a light yellow colour, was found 
in the left cavity of the chest. All the four 
cavities of the heart and adjacent large ves- 


grains of pil. hydrarg. every night. Eight-| sels, were enormously distended with blood, 
teen leeches over the tumour. | so that the pericardium was quite tense, and 
15. The pain in the tumour is less, but could hardly be opened withuut wour.ding 
its size is not diminished. ‘The bowels are the heart. This blood, as well as thai con- 
very relaxed, and painful on 7" ;| tained in other parts of the venous and arte- 
tongue coated; mouth affected by the rial systems, had avery remarkable appear- 
pills: discontinue the pills. An effervescing ance. It was all coagulated, but the coa- 
draught, with laudanum every six hours. gulum was of loose texture. It consisted in 
26. The pain in the tumour is increased, about equal proportions, of red coagulam 
in other respects he is much the same. Two and of fibrine, free from red particles ; and 
days ago a tooth was extracted, which was these were intermixed and adherent to each 
followed by profuse hemorrhage ; about a other as usual. ‘The separate fibrine was 
chamber-pot full of blood was lost, and it soft, opaque, and of a bright light yellow 
was necessary to plug the socket. lemon colour: the colour and consistence 
50. During the last two or three days, he | were much like those of baked custard. The 
has been much worse. ‘The bowels are more red coagulum was much softer and looser ; 
irritable ; the secretions dark and fwtid.| some portions of it were like the ordinary 
The tumour is more painful. He bas pain, appearance of the blood after death, but the 
in the head, with a dry and coated tongue, greater part was of a chocolate brown, and 
and frequent pulse. jrather dingy colour, with a broken-down 
Mist. camph i ; | appearance, as if the whole had been beaten 
Lig. ant. tart. 588 ; |up with a stick or fork. Much of the yel- 
Tinct. camph. comp. 588, every six hours. low coagulum was found in the cavities of 
: : a a the heart and the aorta. The vessels of the 
In the evening he fell sick, and vomited. |),.i9 were gorged with blood, which had 
The pulse was weaker, and countenance | exactly the same appearance as that found 
changed. : . - ts |in the heart; hence some of the large veins 
31. The patient died this morning. | seemed as if filled with pus. The substance 
ole ‘ | of the brain was unusually vascular. 
Examination of the Body nine hours after Death. 4 40 which Br. Leaveheo received 
On laying open the cavity of the abdomen, |from Dr. Prout. contained the following re- 
the spleen was found enormously enlarged, | marks on the blood of this patient: “I 
and occupied the left hypochondriac, lumbar, could not meke out to my satisfaction the 
and iliac regions. Its coats, both ou the | nature of the aid in the blood, but ascer- 
convex and concave surfaces, were at se-| tained that it was neither the muriatic, nor 





veral points converted into cartilage. The 
structure of the organ, when cut into, re- 
sembled in colour and consistence that of 
the healthyliver. The splenic artery was of 
its natural size. The liver was at least 
twice its natural size ; the enlargement be- 
ing observable more particularly in the right 
lobe. It had pushed up the diaphragm, in- 
creasing considerably on the right cavity 
of the chest; and it extended downwards 
four or five inches below the cartilages of 
the ribs. It was rather light coloured, and 
of natural consistence. There were disse- 
minated through it universally, as thick as 
they could be arranged, minute dots, none 


| the phosphoric, nor any other fired acid. ‘The 
custard- looking substance ia which the acid 
property chiefly resided, possessed most of 
the properties of albumen, of which princi- 
| ple it was undoubted!y a modification. The 
| blood, in all the innumerable instances in 
which I have before examined it, has been 
either quite neutral, or most usually a little 
inclined to alkalescence, and I have never 
before even heard of acid blood, though it 
may, unknown to me, have been noticed as 
a white looking substance, very like that in 
the present specimen, has been described, I 
| wadoretend, as occurring in the blood in 
| diseases of the spleen and liver.” 
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attorney for the defendant, authorised to act 
in opposition to the views of his advocate. 


CORRESPON DENCE 


Between Mr. Lorry and Mr. Gamuen, rela- 


The approbation or displeasure of Mr. 
Scarlett is of as little consequence to me, as 
the opinion of your client in relation to my 


tive to some circumstances connected with the | > . : 
| conduct of the defence offered to his action ; 


late cause of Mactrop v. Waktey. 


j alll desire is to be free from observations, 


| by one or the other, which are inapplicable 
to me. I claim of you, Sir, professional 
th : | courtesy, and feel justitied in saying, what- 
35, King Street, City, 4th March 1828. | ever may be the vanity attached to the ob- 
Sir,—I refer you to No. 13 of Dr. Mac-| servation, that the practice of our office 
leod’s Journal, published on Saturday last,| Yields to none for probity and integrity, 
the ist instant, containing a letter from your and that Mr. Scarlett does not conduct 
client, on the subject of the action recently | himself as a barrister in a more honourable 


MR. LOFTY TO MR. GAMLEN. 


tried before Lord Tenterden, in which you 
were concerned for the plaintiff, and myself 
and Mr. Fairthorne for the defendant. 

I address you, because I do not consider 
your client entitled to any notice from one 
whom he has attacked, not eo nomine, but 
indirectly and insidiously, and because by 
you he must have been informed of the 
interview of the 16th ult., adverted to by his 
letter. I call on you to avow, that on the 
evening of the 16th ult., you never solicited 
me to make any admission of the defen- 


dant’s being the Editor of the Number of 


Tue Lancer, published on that day; and 
the very first word | heard of that Number 
having in anywise noticed the then ap- 
proaching trial, was from the mouths of Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Kelly, on the morning 
of the trial in court. 

The attempt made by Mr. Scarlett to 
avail himself of my admission to put in evi- 
dence the Number in question, therefore, 
very properly failed ; and though your client 
does not think it prudent to repeat what 
fell from his counsel, 1 have no objection 
to do so: Mr, Scarlett, conceiving that you 
had obtained my consent to the reading in 
evidence of the Number containing the no- 
tice of the trial, finding some objection 
made by the defendant's counsel to its being 
put in without proof, said, ‘‘ 1 advise you 
never to take that attorney's admission 
again ;"" but on being told, as he vehe- 
mently was told by me, that you had never 
asked, nor solicited me to make the admis- 
sion, (of which, be it remarked, he did not 
stand in need for the purposes of this ac- 
tion, but for the purpose only of showing, 
as he said, the animus of the alleged libel,) 
he ventured not to repeat his advice to you— 
advice which | have vo hesitation im desig- 
nating to be as impertinent as it was unjust 
and illiberal. 1 shall not trouble myselt to 


manner than we do as attornies, 
1 remain, Sir, 
| Your obedient Servant, 
M. Lorry. 
R. Gamlen, Esq. 





MR. GAMLEN TO MR. LOFTY. 
Macleod v. Wakley. 
Gray's Inn, 5th March, 1828. 
Sin,—In reply to your letter of the 3d 
instant, requesting an avowal from me that, 
on the evening of the 16th ult., 1 did not 
| request you to make any admission of the 
defendant's being Editor of the Number of 
| Tue Lancet, published on that day, 1 can 
have no hesitation in stating, that certainly 
Laid not make such request; and for this 
|reason, that 1 did not anticipate the editor- 
ship would have been denied on the trial, 
after the correspondence which had passed 
| between us on that subject, and to which 
1 beg to refer you, particularly the letter of 
jour firm to you of the 19th of June last, 
| wherein we require you * to admit the 
defendant to be the Editor of the weekly 
| publication called Tue Lancer, so that the 
plaintiff may not have occasion to prove 
that fact on the trial of this cause,” and out 
letter of the 20th of the same month, 
| wherein we say, ** We have admitted Doc- 
tor Macleod to be the Editor of the London 
Medical and Physical Journal to the full ex- 
tent of such editorship, and we require you 
|to admit the defendant to be the Editor of 
| Tus Lancer generally, for all the purposes 
| of this action ;” in reply to which you say, 
| that as we require an admission that your 
client is Editor of ‘Tne l.anxcrt generally, 
you do not object to go that length, and 
admit that he is. All 1 requested of you in 
the evening of the 16th, was to acknow- 
ledge your hand-writing to a formal admis- 





notice the other inaccuracies contained in sion of the editorship which bore date on 
the letter of your client. Suffice it to say, if| the 13th ult., and which you readily did. 
he had been actuated by motives of impar-j| 1 believe you will fin¢ this to be the sub- 
tiality, he might have learned that 1 1efused stance of the evidence I gave on the trial. 

not to make the admission Mr. Scarlett de- 1 never stated, either to Sir James Scar- 
sired ; but Mr. Brougham, having expressly lett or to Doctor Macleod, that I asked you, 
interposed his veto, I did not then feel, as on the 16th ult., to admit the defendant to 


i 
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be the Editor of the Number of Tux Lan- 
cer published on that day. On the contrary, 
before I went into the witness box, I ex- 
pressly told Sir James Scarlett, that you 
had not made such an admission on that 
evening, nor had Lasked you for it; and I 
think, therefore, you must be in error when 
you state, that Sir James Scarlett conceived 
I had obtained your consent to the reading 
in evidence that Number, when he made 
the personal observation you allude to. 
Whether or not, in fairness, you could 
have been expected to admit the editorship 
of Tue Lancer of the 16th ult, I shail not 
offer an opinion. I have merely stated 
what was the impression on my mind at the 
time, and which made me think it unneces- 
sary to require any further admission from 
you. Iwas informed by Sir James Scarlett 
at eleven o’clock on Saturday morning, the 
16th ult., that he intended to use the Num- 
ber of Tue Lancer, published that morn- 


ing, in evidence. If, therefore, I had not |< 


relied on the admission of the editorship, 1 
did not'do my duty to my client, in not 
being prepared with a witness to prove it, 
which | could have done without the slight- 
est difficulty. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient ser vant, 


Rosert GaMLEN. 


M. Lofty, Esq. 





MR. LOFTY TO MR, GAMLEN. 


35, King Street, City, March 7, 1828. 
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included in the plaintiff's declatation. I 
will at once say, had I dreamt of such an 
attempt being made, I would not have 
given the general admission ; and | should 
certainly have withheld that of the 13th ult., 
if | had for a moment supposed it had been 
intended to carry it farther than the general 
admission contained in my letter of the 21st 
of June last. 

I will put a suppositious case. Let me 
assume, then, that | have instructions to 
institute an action against the publishers of 
the London Medical and Physical Journal, and 
with the view of preventing a multiplicity 
of suits, and of reaching also the really, and 
not the nominally, offending party, I apply 
to you to admit that your client is Editor of 
the Number of the work containing the 
article complained of. I grant my object is 
fair in requiring, and yours is equally so in 
admitting thus far; because I seek only the 
investigation of the case with the right 
pp t, and b your client had thus 
the manliness to meet the consequences of 
his own act. Let me, however, assume, that 
I am not contented with this admission, but 
require of you to go the length of acknow- 
ledging that your client will be the editor of 
the London Medical and Physical Journal 
for a period of eight months to come, or, in 
other words, that he wil/ be soon the day of 
the trial of the cause in question. I will 
not insult your understanding by assuming, 
that I should expect you to consent to my 
requisition, I will not even suppose a 
gentleman as conversant as you are, with 
the principles and practice of your pro- 
fession, would at all entertain my propo- 








Sir,—tn acknowledging the receipt of | sition ; nor do I think you would so directly 


your favour of the Sth, containing the 
avowal required by my letter of the 3d 
instant, my duty would have been simple 
enough; but since you have taken a general 
view of the subject, as far as we are re- 
spectively concerned in it, by reference to 
the correspondence which passed at or 
about the time of the commencement of the 
action instituted by your client, I cannot 
permit the affair to remain altogether un- 
noticed. 

I gave you an admission, that my client 
was Editor of Number 194 of the work con- 
taining the alleged libel; which being 
deemed unsatisfactory, (and why I know 
not, since no other Number was declared 
on,) I then admitted the gentleman whom 
I represent, to be Editor of the work gene- 
rally. I never contemplated, that an at- 
tempt would be made to carry my general 
admission beyond the day on which it was 
dated; much less did I expect Mr. Scarlett 
would try to put in a number of the work 
published eight months afterwards, and 
endeavour thereby to prove, that it shewed 


the animus of the alleged libel, though not 


jinfract all the rules of evidence, and so 
flagrantly commit your client besides, 

| And yet the case put, falls not one jot 
short of Mr. Scarlett’s attempt to drag iuto 
| evidence a prospective act, which had 
nothing whatever to do with the merits or 
demerits of the particular question to try 
which the Jury had heen empannelled, and 
upon which alone issue had been joiried. 
AsI find, by your favour, that, previously to 
going into the witness-box, you expressly 
told Mr. Scarlett I had not consented to 
admit, and that you had not asked me to con- 
sent to admit, my client to be Editor of the 
Namber of Tae Lancer, published on the 
16th ult., I cannot withhold the expression 
of my astonishment at his conduct, which 
is, by your explanation, rendered the more 
inexplicable on his part; that a man of his 
rank and standing at the bar should avail 
himself of his privilege as an advocate to 
|give advice, having impertinent relation to 
jan attorney, who is as free from the slight- 
| est imputation of any sort derogating from 
the character of an honourable man as Mr. 
Scarlett himself, is really so astounding, 
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that I will not trust myself to the farther| re, consequently, obliged to acquire their 
expression of my utter detestation of such | Skill, not with the assistance of the law, but in 
@ proceeding. spite of its opposition, But not only are im- 

I am sorry you have declined offering an policy and pce apparent in such measures, 
opinion, whether or not, in fairness, | could they are equa characterised by injustice 
have been expected to admit the editorship | and absurdity. In a recent case (Rolfe v. 
of the Number of Tur Lancer of the 16th | Stanley) we have seen unskilful condact in 
ult., as I have no hesitation in saying, 1 | # surgeon treated with severity ; in this in- 
am sure you would have acted as I did, Stance the decision was perfectly correct, 
and bave declined to make, as at , an} because the gentlemen in question had en- 
admission which the counsel engage for | Joyed peculiar advantages. But to how many 
your client advised to be withheld ; such | Prosecutions will this open the door?* And 
was my situation, and I have yet to learn 1 cases where the fault lies, not in neglect 
that, in any stage of this cause, I have of attention, but deficiency of knowledge, in 
acted otherwise than as a strictly honour- | bow different a light must we regard them ? 








able attorney ought to have acted. 
You will bear in mind, that when I first | 
had the pleasure of seeing you, 1 most dis- | 
tinctly stated, and you as unequivocally 
agreed with me in the propriety of my 
statement, that although the parties litigant | 
were in contest with each other, there was 
no occasion why you or I should be other- 
wise than most courteous ; satisfied as we 
were, and expressed ourselves to be, that it 
was the duty of each of us, as far as we | 
could honourably do so, to protect the in- | 
terest of his client. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
M. Lorry. 


R. Gamlen, Esq. 
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— 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—I was certainly much gratified the 
other day by the presentation of a petition, 
by the Marquis of Lansdown, praying for an 
alteration of the law with respect to procur- 
ing subjects for dissection. The inadequacy 
of the modes at present adopted to furnish 
the requisite supply must be apparent, not 
only to the members of the proiession, but 
to all who have directed their attention to 
the subject. So generally, indeed, is this 
acknowledged, that I shail feel it unneces- 
sary to do more than slightly advert to it. 
One word on the evils resulting. . 

The impolicy of throwing impediments in 
the way of students is perceptible ata glance, 
since it leads them to seek, in foreign schools, 
those advantages which are denied at home. 
Its cruelty to the community at large is no 
less evident, since it commits the charge of 
the geueral health to persons to whom it 
has refused the opportunity of gaining the 





J 





requisite preparatory knowledge, and who 


| Where will be the justice of the law in ex- 
pecting from surgeons, that which it pre- 
cludes them an opportunity to obtain? How 
manifest will be the absurdity of punishing, as 
acrime, deficiency in medical skill, while 
denouncing, a8 a crime, the means essential 
to its acquisition. 

That there exists a remedy for these 
glaring evils was intimated by the Marquis, 
in the observations with which he accom- 
panied the petition, He stated, that while 
filling the office of Home Secretary, means 
of obviating these evils presented them- 
selves; and it is much to be regretted, that 
he did not retain that office a sufficient time 
to give effect to his views. It is to be 
hoped, however, that his successor will feel 
an equal anxiety on so important a subject. 

The evils being thus acknowledged, and 
the remedy for them allowed to exist, I shall 
detain you no longer than to observe, that 
much depends on the members of the pro- 
fession for the removal of those embarass- 
ments under which they labour. Instead 
of remaining satisfied with a solitary ap- 
peal, signed by a solitary individual, peti- 
tions should be forwarded from every school 
in the kingdom, signed by every person 
attending it. While so much apathy is 
evinced by those immediately interested, 
how can we expect activity in others? Were 
an united effort made by the profession at 
large, its voice would sound too loudly to be 
disregarded ; and its members are wanting 
in duty to themselves, if they fail to employ 
means so manifestly conducive to the end 
proposed. Let active, unanimous, and per- 
severing efforts be made ; and ultimate suc- 
cess is certain. The metropolis should, 
certainly, set the example ; and I should be 
not a little gratified, were the school in 
Aldersgate Street to take the lead. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Matuetes. 
Medical Theatre, Alderagate-St. 





* Agaiast hospital surgeons! 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, March 22, 1828. 





Mr. Gurunrre’s method of answering a 
charge is not without precedent, for the 
records of jurisprudence furnish abundant 
examples of similar ingenuity ; but it is not 
the less worthy of admiration, because it 
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on the 26th of May, the date of the para- 
graph in Tur Lancer, the hour at which 
the patients were desired to attend in the 
printed letter of admission, was ten o'clock 
in the morning, and that on the very day after 
the publication of the paragraph, Mr. 
Gurnrre caused a new ticket of admission 
to be printed, in which the hours of attend- 
ance were altered, as far as he was con- 





cerned, from ten to HALF PAST TWELVE. On 


lacks the merit of originality. It was stated | the same day on which the paragraph ap- 


in Tue Lancer of the 26th of May, thet | peared, Mr. Gururre addressed a letter to 
patients were desired to attend at the West- Tue Lawscer, indignantly denouncing the 
minster Infirmary on Tuesdays, Thursdays, statement contained in it, as an infamous and 
and Saturdays; and that, though coming | malignant falsehood, and declaring, with mar- 
from Kilburn, Paddington, Chelsea, and | vellous intrepidity, that the days of attend- 
other places in the environs of town, they | ance were Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
were frequently obliged to return without | days, at twelve o'clock. If we compare 
the sought advice, as Mr. Gururre did not | Mr. Gurmrre’s assertion in his letter to 
arrive until half past twelve, and sometimes | Tne Laycer, dated May the 26th, with the 
not at all, and as there was no efficient! printed ticket of admission, as it stood on 
house-surgeon to act in his absence. It that day, it would appear that we can draw 
appears from Dr. Forbes’s statement, that | but one inference from the comparison, 


Ticket of Admission, as it stood on the 26th of 
May. 
“ The patients are desired to attend on ‘ The days of attendance are Tuesdays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at ten Thursdays, and Saturdays, at twelve o'clock.” 
o'clock in the morning.” 


Mr. Guthrie's Declaration of the same 
Date. 


The conclusion to which we are driven, 
by comparing Mr. Gururis’s assertion with 
the fact, seems inevitable; but let the 
reader mark the ingenuity with which this 
gentleman took his measures for evading 
that conclusion. Mr. Guruaie’s letter, of 
the 26th of May, could not appear in Tue 
Lancer until the 2d of April; in the mean- 
time, Mr. Guthrie caused a new ticket of 
admission to be printed, in which the hours 





self, they may say, somewhat too freely of 
the figure prolepsis; he has merely stolen a 
march upon time, and anticipated, by a few 
days, the completion of an arrangement, 
which, as it was his fall intention to carry 
it into effect, at the time he wrote the 
letter, and as it was, in point of fact, subse- 
quently made, he was the more excusable 
in antedating, for the purposes of his own 
vindication. What, it may be urged, could 


of attendance were aliered, so that the asser- | be more prompt than the course adopted by 
tion, though at variance with the fact at the Mr. Gurunis, for abating the grievance 
time the letter was written, corresponded | complained of in Tux Lancer? What more 
with the new regulation, at the time the |just and satisfactory, than the train of 





letter appeared in Tue Lancer. After this, 
we presume, the smoothest interpretation 
which Mr. Gurunie's best friend can put 
upon his conduct, will be, that he is a little 
poetical in his prose. He has availed him- 
No. 238, 





reasoning which seems to have dictated his 
defence? The complaint made against him 
was that, Whereas the patients of the West- 
minster Infirmary, coming from the variou 
parts of the environs of London, wer 
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directed to attend at ten o’clack in the morn-| Lancer, and which was, in reality, the 
ing, Mr. Gurnare did not arrive till Aalf/| foundation of the action brought by Mr. 
past twelve, and sometimes not at all. The) Guruare against us, is indisputably proved 

ph containing this statement had no/ by the statement of Dr. Forses; we might, 
sooner eppeared, than Mr..Gurnarr took | nevertheless, have failed in establishing its 
measures for removing the cause of com-| trath, had Mr. Gurueiz succeeded in his 
plaint by printing new tickets of adm‘ssion, attempt to suppress the testimony of his 
in which the hours of attendance were | own colleague ; and thet, under those cir- 
altered. It is true that the alterat on was! cumstances, a verdict might, and, in all 
pot made at the time Mr. Gurwnie de-| probability, would, have been most unjustly 


clared the statement in question to be an 
** infamous and malignant falsehood ;” but 
it was made within a week after that time, 
and what could be more pardonable than a 
trifling inaccuracy in poitit of dates, when 
his object was to vindicate his own charac- 
ter for punctuality, and to fix the stigma of 
falsehood and malignity on those who called 
it in question ? 

We must here, again, beg our readers to 
bear in mind, that although the rrutn of 
the paragraph, which appeared in Tue 


Mr. Gururie. 


‘* The house-surgeon of the Infirmary, 
Mr. Tebbs, will have been two years ia his 
office next September.” 


Here, again, we find Mr. Guthrie directly 
contradicted by his own colleague, on a ques- 
tion of fact, But the material point, it may 
be said, was not the designation, but the 
efficiency, of Mr. Tebbs. If this person were 
capable of acting in the absence of Mr. 
Guruair, there was no substantial ground 


Mr, Gortsrte. 
“Mr. Tebbs is better qualified to treat 
diseases of the eyes than nine-tenths of the 
surgeons in London.” 


It appears from Mr. Guthrie's confession 


of the 17th of December, that his declara- 


tion of the 26th of May, ‘‘ that Mr, Tebbs 


was better qualified to treat diseases of the | 








obtained against us. 

But there was another statement in the 
paragraph, which Mr. Guruere declared to 
be an ‘‘ infamous and malignant falsehood ;’’ 
namely, that in which it was intimated, that 
there was no efficient house-surgeon to act 
in Mr. Goturte’s absence. Let us see 
how Mr. Gutunis answered this part of 
the paragraph, and let us again compare 
his answer, with the declaration of his own 
colleague, whose testimony he failed in 
attempting to suppress. 


Dr. Forages. 


** This person, who was the house- 
the 26th of May, on the morning when the 
paragraph in Tue Lancer appeared, is for 
the first time denomivated nouse-surGron 
by Mr. Guthrie, in his letter of the same 
date.” 


of complaint ; and it mattered little whethe 
he were called the house-pupil or the house- 
surgeon. Be it so; let us hear Mr. Gurn- 
nis, then, on the question of efficiency, and 
let us again compare his statement with that 
of his colleague Dr. Forars :— 


Dr. Fonrsss. 

«« Mr. Tebbs had been rejected once, if not 
twice, at the College of Surgeons ; and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Guthrie’s own confession, made 
to Dr. Forbeson the 17th of December, the 
day previous to the intended tial, is igno- 
rant of anatomy.” 

London,” was an insult deliberately offeved 
to the great body of the metropolitan prac- 
titioners. That declaration was evidently 
made with a mental reservation, and it 


eye, than nine-tenths of the surgeons of | must have been by some such process of rea- 
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soning as the following, that Mr. Gutmnte | testifies to Mr. Tebbs’s ability, and esta- 
brought himself to testify to the ability of|blishes the falsehood of the statement in 
the house-pupil:—‘‘ Mr. Tebbs has been| Tue Laycet, while, at the same time, he 
rejected by the College of Surgeons, and I| satisfies his own notions of morality, and 
know him to be ignorant of anatomy ; but | even indulges his turn for pleasantry by a 
who knows any thing of anatomy, except | Sly sarcasm upon the great body of the me- 
myself and a few other pure surgeons? ‘The | tropolitan practitioners. 

great mass of general practitioners, the| Such is the morality of the pures; such is 
‘ chaff and bran of the profession,’ are as| the machinery by which, with the aid of a 
ignorant as Mr. Tebbs, and I may, there. | few actions at law, in which, by the suppres- 
fore, conscientiously assert, that Mr. Tebbs sion of evidence, juries might be kept in the 
is better able to treat diseases of the eye, | dark as to the real merits of the points at 
than nine-tenths of the surgeons of Lon- issue, the Bats end Corruptions flattered 








don.” | themselves that they should be able to shake 


The more we reflect on Mr. Guruaiz’s 
answer to the paragraph in Tar Lawcer, 
whether with reference to that portion of it 
which is founded upon the alteration of the 
hours of attendance, or in respect to that 
part of it wherein he appears to bear testi- 
mony to the ability of Mr. Tebbs, the more 
are we inclined to marvel at his ingenuity. 
if Dr. Forags’s testimony to the truth of 
the paragraph could have been suppressed, 
Mr. Guthrie, although perfectly conscious 
of Mr. Tebb’s ignorance, might, neverthe- 
less, have referred to the declaration in 
which he apparently vouches for his ability, 
as a triumphant refutation of the passage in 
which we intimated, that there was no ef- 
ficient house-surgeon to act in his absence. 
Bat Dr. Forbes's statement throws a new 
light upon the declaration of Mr. Gurunre, 
and enables us to distinguish between its 
real and its apparent meaning—between 
that construetion of it, which was to make 
it pass upon the public as a testimonial of 
Mr. Tesas's ability, and that less obvious 
interpretation of it, which was to satisfy the 
conscientious scruples of Mr. Gutunie. 
Mr. Teops had been rejected ence, if not 
twice, by the College, and was, according to 
Mr. Guturie’s own confession, ignorant of 
anatomy ; and yet, by astroke of sophistry 
worthy of the best imagined refinements of 
a similar description, to be found in the 
provincial letters of Pascat, Mr. Guthrie 


|the reputation, and diminish the influence, 
of Tue Lancer. 





Tur Members of our profession, through- 
out the kingdom, must have read with satis- 
faction, the observations which fell from 
the Marquis of Lansdown, on Monday last, 
on the presentation of a Petition from a 
body of surgeons in Worcestershire, praying 
for a removal of the obstacles which, at 
present, impede the acquisition of anatomi- 
cal knowledge. We do not allude so much 
to the arguments by which the Noble Lord 
enforced the prayer of the petitioners, for 
these have been repeatedly urged in medi- 
cal journals, and are familiar to our readers. 
as to his remarks on the practicability of 
remedying the evils of which the petitioners 
complained. The Noble Lord stated, that 
during the short time he held the office of 
Secretary for the Home Department, he 
had taken considerable pains to investigate 
this subject, and that the result of his inqai- 
ries, was a conviction, that means might be 
adopted for facilitating the prosecution of 
anatomical studies, without shocking any of 
the prejudices which existed with regard to 
the dissection of human bodies, and with- 
out rendering a science, essential to the 
health and safety of the living, dependent, 
as it is ot present, on a violation of the 
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sanctuaries of the dead. We believe that| of law, or fact, beyond the period at which 
the plaa, which Lord Laxspoww had in the admission was originally made. How 
contemplation, was one, which has been can a journalist agree to admit editorship, 
frequently discussed and commented upon ‘not only up to a given time, but for a future 
in the pages of this Journal ; and we trust/ period? and yet this absurd supposition is 
that he has not wholly abandoned his inten- | the sole foundation of Roderick’s aspersion 
tion of bringing the subject before Parlia-|on the character of a highly respectable 
ment in the shape of a distinct motion. If, professional gentleman ! 


however, he should decline submitting any 
proposition to the Legislature, it will be 
doubly incumbent upon his successor in the 
Home Department, either to provide a 
remedy for an evil, which is admitted to be 
one of great magnitude, or to show, not- 
withstanding the opinion distinctly given to 
the contrary by Lord Lanspown, that the 
evil is irremediable. 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Tr is confidently asserted that two distin- 
guished philosophers, operating in concert, 
have ultimately succeeded in contriving an 
instrument that is capable of detecting the 
secret operations of the mind by ausculta- 
tion ; and which, in their perverted know- 
ledge of the Greek, they have termed an 


We insert, this week, a letter addressed | intellectual stethoscope. The complicated 
by our attorney, Mr. Lorry, to Mr, GAMLEN | construction of this instrument has not yet 


the attorney of Roderick Macleod, in which 


been developed; but we learn that some 


our readers will find a triumphant refutation | trials are shortly to be made of its stupen- 
of an aspersion which Roderick attempted to! dous effects, at a Sunday evening medical 
cast on one of the most respectable gentlemen | conversazione. Thought is either the silent 
in the legal profession. For our own parts, | inhabitant of the brain, or becomes promul- 
we would have offered no opposition to the | gated hy language, which renders it intelli- 
production in evidence, of the passage an-/ gible. This is sufficiently obvious ; but the 


nouncing the “‘ scarification’’ of the YrLLow 


aim of the intellectual stethoscope is to 


Gorn, for what must have been the grava- | seize the thouglit in its nidus, either at the 


_ men of a charge, which required the support instant it is hatched, or before it becomes 


of a squib of this descripuon, by way cf fledged by speech, and wings its vibrations 
make-weight to Roderick’s supplication for |on the ear. There is a vulgar phrase, that 
Reavy damages. Our Counsel thought diffe-|a man endeavours to suck his neighbour's 


rently, and the squib was not technically ad- 
mitted as evidence ; but the reading of it by 
Roderick’s Counsel, was more than equiva- 
lent to its admission in evidence, supposing 
it not to have been objected to, but laughed 
atas a make-weight; and yet what was the 
amount of damages obtained by poor Rode- 
rick, even when his Counsel had made all, 
and more than he ought to have made of 
this squib, in aggravation of the alleged 
libel? It is unnecessary to make any com- 
ment on the absurdity of supposing that our 


brains; but this was always effected throagh 
the medium of verbal articulation,—by pick- 
ing up a hint, draining an allusion, insidious 
cross-examination, or precipitating an infe- 
rence. Here the operator goes directly to 
work, and elicits the naked thought unen- 
cumbered with the meretricious ornaments 
of language. The first application of this 
wonderful contrivance was to persons asleep, 
by which these philosophers, by ausculia- 
tion, were enabled to detect those whisper- 
ings of thought that constitute dreams, and 





admission of editorship extended, in point} after numerous experiments they are fully 
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satisfied that the majority of persons are 
much more rational, and pregnant with 
important discoveries, when asleep, than in 
their waking moments ; and they have 
piously presumed that Daniel must have 
employed a similar instrument when he re- 
lated to Nebuchadnezzar the dream which 
that monarch had forgotten. This process 
of somniloquent extraction, it is rumoured, 
they first practised on their fair spouses, 
or occasional sleeping partners ; but the in- 
formation thus obtained soon induced them 
to discontinue these attempts on the ladies, 
The intelligence procured was frequently of 
an alarming nature, and excited jealousies 
and apprehensions of infidelity. 
In the next instance, they began to prac- 
tise on each other with their eyes open, but 
the materials were deficient for a fair expe- 
riment, The brain of neither had ever 
conceived an original thought, launched 
forth a sally of wit, or courted a candid or 
legitimate conclusion. In this mutual bar- 
ter of opinion, the old adage, that exchange 
is no robbery, was completely verified : 
after repeated trials they only extracted im- 
probable conjectures, mutilated assump- 
tions, the coarse materials of lying and 
slandering, envy, hatred, malice and all un- 
charitableness. Thus the native barrenness 
of both will compel them to wriggle into 
medical societies, professional conversa- 
zioni, and, if the intrusion be permitted, 
into the company of gentlemen, that they 
may glean the thoughts of others, and un- 
blushingly appropriate them as the emana- 
tions of their own genius. 
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lowing note inhis translation of Blumenbach, 
just issued from the press—‘‘I cannot deny 
myself the gratification of stating, that I 
have witnessed the complete extirpation of 
a scirrhous and ulcerated uterus, fundus, 
cervix and o8, through the vagina, by Dr. 
Blundell, without injury of any neighbouring 
organ, hemorrhage, or the least unpleasant 
circumstance, either during or after the ope- 
ration ; and that the patient is now, at the 
end of three weeks, perfectly well.”’ 





Surgical Observations on the Treatment of Chro- 
nic Inflammation in various Structures, par- 
ticularly as exemplified in the Diseases of the 
Joints. By Joun Scorr, Esq., Surgeon to 
the London Ophthalmic Infirmary, &c. 
pp- 291. 8vo. 1828. Longman. 


Tats work, considered abstractedly, is al- 
most beneath criticism ; but, when reviewed 
as the production of the son of the notorious 
“ Scott of Bromley,” and of a young man 
who has just been appointed to fill two im- 
portant medical offices, it obtains a‘degree of 
importance which it could otherwise never 
have acquired. Whether the work be re- 
garded as an exposition of the professional 
knowledge of the father, or of the surgical 
abilities of the son, it is in either case 
equally unsatisfactory. Its chief features 
will be found in the following extracts, in 
which there is nothing valuable that has 
the slightest claim to novelty. 

“ Mechanical support.” 
“With regard,” says our author, “ to 


the method of fulfilling this indication, 


The contrivers of this inctremment ese ould the emplastram plumbi, P. L., spread on 
to be a Dr. James Johnson, the fabricator calico, is the best application, as it does 


and vender of some splintered fasciculi, 


not irritate the skin. It is most conve- 
niently made use of when cut into slips 


and a Gothic Editor, the last of the ga-| of fifteen inches in length by two in 
zetteers. breadth, The foot being placed ata right 





DR, BLUNDELL’S SUCCESSFUL CASE OF EX- 
TIRPATION OF THE UTERUS, 


Tw reference to this singularly bold and de- 
termiaed measure, Dr. Elliotson has the fol- 





angle to the leg, one of the slips should be ap- 
plied from the first bone of the great toe, along 
the inner edge of the foot, around the poste - 
rior part of the os calcis to the first bone of 
the little toe ; the middle of another slip 
should thea be placed under the bottom of 
the os calcis, and its ends extended per- 











eech side of the leg ; 
applied along the foot, 
and overlapping the 
fourth should 
the second, overlapping the half 
xtendiog perpendicularly up the 
leg. fn this manner they 
applied alternately along the foot, 
up the leg, the one holding and, as it 
antagonising the other in the motions 
foot, until the whole limb is covered 
the toes to the knee, Subsequently 
to this, a calico bandage is applied in the 
usual manner, first alternately around the 
foot and aucle, and then up the leg as high 
asthe knee. Itis n to be particu- 
larly careful, that the plasters and bandage 
be applied in such a manner that their supe- 
rior and inferior edges are accurately placed 
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ighly injurious, The whole should be ap- 
ed with only that degree of tightness 
which is perfectly agreeable to the gs 
of the patient, and not with @ view of com- 
pressing the parts into a smaller space. In 
this manner every vessel in the limb will be 
uniformly and effectually supported. 

«In respect to the time at which it will 
be necessary to renew the applications, that 
must be regulated by the quantity of the 
discharge ; for, when applied ia the manner 
that has been described, they will remain for 
weeks, or even for months, without altering 
their position in the least. 

** By adopting this mode of treatment, an 
ulcer on the lower extremity is placed pre- 
cisely under the same circumstances in re- 
spect to the circulation, as one that has its 
seat on the trunk, oron the upper extremity, 
end will hea! with equal facility.” 


Before entering ou the consideration of 
the plan of treatment in affections of the 
joints, the author hazards some observa- 
tions on the pathology of those diseases, 
as well as on the constitutional treatment 
necessary to be pursued. Mr. Scott is in 
ho way an advocate for the counter irri- 
tants in common use, as blisters, issues, and 
moxa. 

‘* The above-mentioned irritating, and 
sometimes very mischievous remedies, may 
be all superseded by the following treat- 
ment. In the first , the surface of the 
joint, sup the knee, is to be carefully 
cleansed by a sponge, soft brown soap and 
warm water, and then thoroughly dried ; 
next, this surface is to be rubbed by a 
Sponge soaked in camphorated spirit of 
wine, and this is continued @ minute or 
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two, until it begins to feel warm, emarts 
somewhat, and looks red. It is now co- 
vered with a soft cerate made with equal 
parts of the ceratum saponis and the un- 
fem hydrargyri fortius cum camphora, 
his is thickly spread on large square 
pieces of lint, and applied entirely around 
the joint, extending for at least six inches 
above and below the point at which the 
condyles of the femur are to the 
head of the tibia; over this, to the same 
extent, the ad y to be a wr: 
ported by stri calico, with the 
2 umbi of the isetes Pharme- 
cope@is. These strips are about one inch 
and a half broad, vary in length ; some 
are fifteen inches, others a foot, others half 
these two lengths, and the shorter or longer 
are selected according to the size of the | am 
round which they are to be ied. This 
is the only diffoult part of the 
This adhesive bandage ought to be so ap+ 
plied as to preclude the motion of the joint, 
prevent the feeble coats of the blood- 
vessels from being distended by the gravi- 
tation of their contents in the erect pos- 
ture, and thereby promote their contraction. 
Over this ve bandage, thus applied, 
comes an additional covering of emplas- 
trum suponis, on thick leather, and 
cut into four broed pieces, one for the 
front, the other for the back, the two others 
for the sides of the joint. Lastly, the whole 
is secured by means of a calico bandage, 
which is put on very gently, and rather 
for the purpose of securing the plaster, 
and giving greater thickness and security to 
the whole, than for the purpose of com- 
pressing the joint. This is an important 
point, as otherwise an application, which 
almost invariably affords security and ease, 
may occasion pain, with all its attendant 
mischief, 

In some cases, in which the skin is 
thick and indolent, sufficient irritation will 
scarcely be excited by the above applica- 
tions, and this may be by rubbing 
on a small quantity of tartar emetic ointment 
previously to the application of the cerate, 
This, however, is rarely necessary. 

In come cases, also, it is desirable more 
effectually to prevent the motion of the 
limb, particularly in children. This may 
be done, by coating on each side of the 
joint, externally to the plasters, a piece of 
pasteboard, softened by soaking in water, 
and cut into the length, breadth, and form 
of splints. These being soft, will accoms 

date themselves to the figure of the 
joint, and, when dry, effectually preclude 
all motion. 

I thiok that this form of splint we 
aitely preferable to those that are made 0! 
mo It affords a very firm sapport to the 








limb, and at the same time counteracts the 
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contfacting effort Of the muscles in as great 

a degree as can be effected without exciting 
infammation. I have met with cases, in 
which the diseased surfaces have been so 
forcibly compressed, by means of wooden 
splints, #8 to excite inflammation, and 
thereby cause a more violent contracting 


effort of the muscles, the resistance of which | logical 


bas aggravated the disease. 
The remedies thus applied will not re- 
quire very frequent removal. The time 


during pr Mapes may be left undisturbed, 
will depend c on the necessity for a 
repetition of the bleeding, in which we 
must be guided by the degree of pain, or, 
when there are abscesses, by the 
quantity of the discharge. Should neither 
of these influence the question, the only ne- 
cessity for removing the dressings will arise 
from their having ceased to keep up an 
irritation in the skin. In some cases it 

be necessary to re-apply them every week ; 
in the generality of instances they may be 
allowed to remain a fortnight, and in others 
for a longer time. Even where there are 
open wounds, I allow them to remain seve- 
ral days, or a week, being firmly convinced 
by experience that the presence of the mat- 
ter does less harm than the frequent disturb- 
ance of the A strumous ulcer can 
scarcely be disturbed too seldom ; nothing 
dees so much harm as officious dressing and 


probing.” 


We have not space on this occasion for 
fther extracts or comments. 





SKETCHES 
OF THE 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND. 
No. VIII. 


Dr. HAMILTON, Jun. 


Wuarever pupil, at the commencement 
of a medical session in Hdinburgh, should 
be visited by any misgivings of being inca- 
pacitated by that fiend of solitude— melan- 
a for accomplishment of those stu- 

dious resolutions which usually crystallise, 
** the genial current of the soul” about the 
first hard frost in November, let him, the 
moment hé matriculates, pass over to St. 
Andrew's Square, and take out a ticket of 
admission to the obstetrical lectures of Dr. 
Hamilton, jun. Ifnot a very prodigal in 

, one hour of rational recreation 
should be quite sufficient to leaven the mo- 
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present pursuits ; and, by pees a po- 
ley at that insurance-oflice of fun 
cessary modicum of amusement is my om 
tainly secured to him through the winter, 
as if he had received a draft on sight for its 
liquidation from Comus, Thalia, & Co., and 
indorsed by that chief cashier of the mytho- 
ical firm of merriment—Momus. ith 
this amulet in his pocket against the evils 
of science and seclusion, he may, on his 
return through Shakspeare Square, render 
up, without regret, all recollections of Mur- 
ray and Mackay ; glide hy the “ Rainbow,” 
witbout heaving one sigh for the glorious 
nights spent in that retreat of studious dis- 
sipation, and enter his lonely chambers, fors 
getful of the comforts and companions of 
his paternal roof. 1n the miscellaneous en- 
tertainment to which he has just acquired 
a right of attendance, be will find a substi- 
tute for all his relwquished enjoyments, 
and, while separated from the distractions 
of the world, may smile and moralise over 
one of its most singular exhibitions, as re- 
presented in the theatre of midwifery by 
his new preceptor. Compared with his 
performances, the exaggerations of the cari- 
caturist, the parodies of the comedian, and 
the moralist’s deepest dissections of human 
nature, are but “* stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able” realities ; and the innovations which 
they excite, but feeble approximations to 
those produced by the delineations of this 
“ Matthews” of the lectare-room. By an 
art of critical condensation, peculiar to him- 


| self, almost every — in hife and literature, 


in sei anc. are compressed into 
his didactic monologue, himseif, however, 
constituting by far the most interesting fea- 
ture of the scene. Taken, in short, in any 
point of view, in front or profile, in mind 
or manner, he presents a combination of 
personal and :teliectual qualities not to be 
found, perhaps, united in any other individual 
of the age ; but, in order to appreciate their 
variety and eccentricity, the _ original 
hi f should be seen for a whole season, 
or reduced into a series of portraits, like an 
“« iMustrative Shakespeare,” for no single 
likeness could comprehend his multifarious 
characteristics. Invested with so many and 
contradictory attributes, it is not without 
some diffidence that I attempt to introduce 
the reader to a nearer view of this sarcastic, 
sophistical, self-sufficient little rsonage,in 
the discharge of his official duties in the 
University of Edinbargh. 

Placed, however, in an atmosphere in 
which, from the close and crowded state of 
the apartment, Mr. Lizars might safely pro- 
ceed to the operation of gastrotomy, with- 
out consulting the thermometer, you will 
not be long detained in suspense for the 
object of your curiosity, the doctor, as in 








notony of the other ten, daily devoted to his 





all other matters, being serupulous in the 
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fulfilment of his engagements to his class. | cording to my humble judgment, no object 
As the college bell, therefore, tolls three, | of the Cied, nee excepting Dr, Parr’s cele- 
you will be generally admonished of his| brated wig, ever attracted more attention ; 
approach by a preparatory puff, as he crosses | for, if you observe the eyes of the class at 
his museum to the theatre, into which he | any given moment in the course of the lec- 
momentarily hurries, manifesting all the | ture, you will find them invariably fixed on 
distressing signs of an ascent of some three | the phenomenon, and | have known. pupils 
or four flights of stairs, on a slightly asth- | so deeply impressed with its mysterious cha- 
matic pair of lungs, and a mind in a state of | racter as to become hectic of its investigation. 
literary Ps: Impatient of breath, | Composed of the finest materials, and in- 
and to be delivered of his conceptions, his|clining to the national tint, it obviously 
diminutive stature, swelling beyond his ua- | becomes the wearer ; participates in all the 
tural dimensions, is lost sight of in the| mental processes performed beneath its 
bustling importance of his movements, as| shade ; and terminating in frout, in a pecu- 
small bodies, when violently agitated, as-|liar projection of curls, communicates a 
sume, by an optical illusion, a deceptive | matron-like appearance of fifty to his phy- 
magnitude. In this enlarged outline of his'siognomy, as beseems a pathological con- 
own creating, he moves on, his plump, well fidant of the “ fair sex.” It is probable, 
formed little “‘ understandings” twinkling | indeed, that in its cultivation he might 
in the lustre of black silk hose; and one | have had in view the double object, of fixing 
shoulder projected some inches out- of | the attention of hisclass during lecture, aud 
horizontal parallelism with its fellow,|of softening the bolder lines of manhood 
borne down ay the united weight of some | down to the point of tolerance by female 
half dozen of volumes under his arm, and | delicacy. The harmony of persona! appear- 
the honours of British midwifery, of which | ance and professional pursuits was never 
he considers himself the only living Atlas.| more perfectly proved ; and, in contemplat- 
He quickly, however, relieves himself from | ing the contour of the profusion of curls, 
the painful burthen of both ; the volumes, | the smooth, skinny, depilated count v 
the choicest, perhaps, on the art, are burled | and the gown drawn closely round his shoul- 
on the table in contemptuous confesion, | ders, it is almost impossible but the mascu- 
prophetic of the treatment which they are line effeminacy of the bust before you will 
unmediately to experience, and of the high| conjure up in the mind an imaginary por- 
respect in which he holds the labours of| trait of his persecuted rival, Madame La 
Eaglish obstetricians. While William Hun- | Chapelle, haranguing «a conclave of students, 
ter and his successors are tossed about in| and attired in a wig, professor's robe, and a 
sad disorder, the toes of the spectators, | pair of French breeches. The more strik- 
sympathetically affected (as Professor Alli-|ing features of the face are, perhaps, still 
son would explain the phenomenon) by the | more expressive of that philosophy (a mix- 
doctor's locomotive agility, tremble into what | ture of the tenets of the Cynics and the 
has been technically called a. ‘‘ raff”’ in the | Pyrrhonists, with a strong dash of the gossip 
class-rooms of Edinburgh ; but, too humble | of the midwife,) which he professes in its 
of heart to receive any personal marks of| utmost extent. The forehead hard, narrow, 
applause, he waves his hand in token of | and wedge-like, is admirably adapted for the 
grateful disapprobation, and raising his| splitting asunder of complex problems and 
chair by the back, dashes it againat the floor, | knotty opponents; the eyes small, keen, 
as if crushing the head of some devoted | and dark, twinkle in their sockets, like the 
author, marke out for the day's sacrifice. | points of one of Mr.'Thomas Moores epi- 
Adjusted, at length, in his seat, after a| grams ; the nose, gently inflated and turned 
series of evolutions, in which the future| up, would seem designed fer the purpose of 
parts of the performance are accurately pre- | detecting tainted topics at a distance, and 
figured, his temporary quiescence will now | suspending them for public ridicule; the 
afford you an opportunity of examining | lips, moist and flexible, might be taken for 
more minutely his appearance. And, first,| the matrix of those ascetic insinuations 
you may be strangely puzzled to determine | which they daily deliver; while the curls 
whether he wears his own hair or a wig—|of the wig, (*?) rising over either temple, 
at least I have; for, after viewing it for} look like the horns of a dilemma, ready to 
hours, unmindful of the ** quirks and quid-|toss between them the victims of his con- 
dities’’ of the vectis and the forceps, through | troversial propensities. 
every modification of the opera glass, | was| Apparently unconscious of the qualities 
compelled to come, in the end, to the per- | which he is about to display, for it is one of 
haps paradoxical conclusion, that it was his traits to seem quite insensible to the 
orginally a peruke, but by some process or | critical ravages which he commits, he pro- 
other unknown, ultimately became incor- | ceeds, in a low tone of voice, to read from 
porated with the doctor's pericranium.— | his manuscript a recapitulation perhaps of 
Whether natural or artiicial, or both, ac-|the preceding day's lecture ; but evincing 
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more energy @s he advances, he at length | bis manner, you should be present at that 
part of the course, in which French mid- 
a sly glance at one or other of the volumes wifery, medico-jegal obstetrics, and Mr. 
before him, immediately lays hold of the) Lizars’ operations for ovarian dropsy, are 
culprit marked by cat-ears for immolation, | discussed. ‘These are certainly the subjects 
and at once diverges into one of his usual | which elicit the peculiarities of his talent, 
acrimonious digressions. His manner of|in their most remarkable form ; but particu- 
conducting these specimensof special plead-|larly France, for which he entertains a 
ins has, perhaps, no lel in the effusions | thorough bred English contempt. Its man- 
of Machiavel or John Dennis. Its inge-| ners, morals, politics, and religion, afford 
nuity is wot surpassed by the wily Italian,|him inexhaustible themes of censorious 
or its satire by the indiscriminate sarcasms| remark: its midwifery is his aversion, 
of the British Zoilus. The audience is| which, bysome unaccountable caprice of his 
generally forewarned of these logical con- passion for satire, he identifies with the 
flicts by an appeal to ‘his experience,” | compositions of La Chapelle. 1 have been 
by a spasm of the zygomatic | at considerable pains to ascertain the cause 
muscles of one side, with a corresponding | of his inveterate antipathy to this extraor- 
contraction of the external canthus, which |dinary lady, bat have completely failed in 
Mr. Charles Bell might take for the model|the investigation. His right hand man, 
of a leer, in his anatomy of the passions.| Johnny Wilson, suspects that she did not 
‘The attack is next softened by some trite | make the tea strong enough for the Doctor's 
compliment to the character of the author, | palate, during his visit to Paris. 1 think it 
and the preparatory steps of the process| more probable, that she incurred the Doc- 
wound up by remarking, P thet it is always | tor’s hostility, by exercising one of his own 
dangerous to overstate the arguments of an peculiarities against his awful pronuncia- 
opponent, or to attempt to ridicule his posi- tion of the French language ; or, that dis- 
tions by forced conclusions. If not in the covering, during their social converse, a 
secret of the sequel, you could never sup- moral and professional resemblance between 
pose but these preliminaries would lead to them, he continues to pine under that feel- 
the most unbiassed judgment ; but you will | ing of rivalry, which one beauty entertains 
soon perceive that the Doctor, like the towards another. At all events, her name 
sacerdotal butchers of a Roman temple, was | awakens all his sense of moral and scientific 
merely gilding the horns with one hand, | propriety ; and is, in general, the herald of 
while he sharpened the knife with the other, ‘his most extravagant specimens of logical 
that the victim might fall with more grace vituperation. It may be readily perceived, 
and security. The preparation for death | | by his appearance, when he intends to make 
being thus made as easy and as certain as'a more than ordinary assault on this un- 
possible to the author, his phrases are next | offending lady. Johnny Wilson bears before 
examined with the exactness of a Dutch | him in awful solemnity, that fearful instru- 
commentator ; his reasoning contrasted with | ment of female destruction, the long Freuch 
contradictory” facts; principle, precedent, | forceps. His intentions are graphically 
» are brought to bear on his de-) portrayed in the indignant energy of Ins 
ductions, until borne down by every artifice |motions, and an expression of Lalbputian 
which ingenuity could suggest, his book, | heroism is depicted in his countenance. The 
just as the final knot in the process of critical jcoraua of the wig, (?) emblematic of battle, 
strangulation is tied, is thrown aside with | project over the forehead in a more crispy 
aa expression of victorious satisfaction, and |uxuriance of curl; and, in a tone of voice 
@ contemptuous jerk of the arm. Success, ‘indicative of the approaching storm, he en- 
however, does not always attend his dis-| treats the particular attention of the class to 
quisitions, nora smile of triumph irradiate | the subject of that day’s discussion. The 
his brow. Should the assailed opinion, which | idea of a woman attempting instrumental 
not unfrequently happens, brave his opposi- | operations, is first whiffed off in one of his 
tion, his temper forsakes him, his lip quivers, choicest sarcasms, with a smacking sound 
his cheek becomes pale, the eye flashes as | of the lips, like that of carbonic acid from a 
the contest goes against him, physical force bottle of soda, Mechanics are exhausted in 
is called to the aid of baffled intellect, and |a condemmatory explanation of the mortal 
after a fruitless effort tocarry the conviction | properties of long levers, backed by the 
of the audience along with him, the idea of ' evidence of a melancholy catalogue of lace- 
failure seizes on his imagination, and rush- rated perinea, extracted from the records of 
ing through all the barriers of facts, reason, | the Maternity at. Paris; the death of thou- 
and arguments, concludes abruptly, by the sands of mangled females is laid to the 
enunciation of an unqualified dogma amidst charge of the destructive weapon and the 
the general laughterof the class. ignorance of the practitioner, and contrast- 
Such scenes constitute the daily staple of ed, in an appeal te national vanity, on the 
his prelections: to wituess the perfection of comparative safety and glory of British mid- 














*Xpression 
lets it dramatically on the | 
table, with'a clank of conviction responded | his 
to by the ungovernable laughter of the 


Allowing for 2 natural tendency to hyper- 
criticism, much of the Doctor's saperiority 
in that species of it which he practises, may 
be attributed to education. While yet a 
boy, as he tells the story by snatches ia his 
lectures, and intended to succeed his father 
in the chair of midwifery, he necessarily 
came into continual contact witha class of 
persons famed in all countries for their pro- 
a in the dissection of human charac- 

His habits of thought and manner 
seem to have been assimilated by associa- 
tion with those of the ‘* Candours’’ and 
** Sneerwells,” in that most accomplished 
of all ** Schools for Scandal,” the chamber 
of a lyisg-ia lady. Though they obviously 

a deep impression, they could not en- 
tirely unsex his mind. Retaining its natu- 
rel superiority, and deeply imbued with the 
attributes of female gossip, and exercised 
on objects of importance, it presents those 
specimens of gigantic vituperation which 
distinguish his prelections. The tuition 
which perfeeted him in this species of at- 
tainment, conferred on him the more sub- 
stantial advantage of professional excellence, 
and may have been the cause of many of the 
events which have distinguished his life. 
Having been appointed, on the abdication of 
his father, to the professorship of midwifery 
and being refused repeatedly by the Senatus 
Academicus to have his tickets made an in- 
dispensible part of the curriculum, he turned 
his talents against them with the utmost 
success. A war of scandal ensued between 
the parties, such as was never witnessed 
before in college or conventicle. Mutual 
recrimination ultimately led to en appeal 
to the law ; and a series of libel actions and 
the present royal commission, were conse- 
quences of the conflict. The Doctor, how- 
ever, was not to be outdone at the use of 
weapons with which habit had rendered him 
familiar. Eminently gifted with that kind of 
eloquence, which ean make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, and supported by 
female influence, he transferred the adjudi- 
cation of his claims from the College to the 
ay Chambers, and assailed the town coun- 
cil through the Press, and the curtain-lec- 
wares of their feir spouses. Supported by 
such irresistible power, and also of the best 
pamphleteers in Edinburgh, a merit of no 
mean order in a city where all public busi- 
ness, from the scavenging a sewer to the 
revival of a Parthenon, isregularly discussed 
z 
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course of bis lectures, 
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igeetersSheegtiaion ene 
with the Town Council, and 
elevated to the dignity of a professor of 
medicine, and bis uckets made necessary 
to graduation. On the Doctor's part; the 
gm we ena 5 ee 
very enunciation of the word in the 
t be assumed as 
a standard model of the bitterest scoff. 
Were I to estimate his knowledge and 
abilities by ee feeling, 1 should vastly 
underrate both. es es yee 
have, in this respect, been deceived b 
mist of critical absurdities, with the 
valuable instruction of his lectures has been 
overlaid ; and their opinion of his intellect 
lessened by the degrading censure in which 
he perpetually indulges. This, a 
natural error under the circumstances, is no 
less erroneous. He talent far be- 
yond that for which he has credit; and ex. 
perience in his own department, unprece- 
dented, perhaps, in any practationer of hie 
country, having established a sort of pre< 
NS ee 
of Scotland. There is no form of temale 
complaint, meutal, or corporeal, with which 
he is not familiarly acquainted ; norany obste- 
trical phenomena in books or practice, which 
have not come under his observation. His 
lectures consequently contain a vast fund of 
instruction ; and not those of Dr. Biun- 
dell appeared, 1 should have presamed Dr. 
Hamilton’s to have been the best dehvered 
in Britain. Their atility to the student is 
much enhanced by the extent cf his mu- 
seum, and of his collection of obstetrical in- 
struments ; in which are contained every 
vent of ‘Nature in the process of genera- 
tion, and of art, in the invention of 
tus for their management; from the sumphi- 
city of the wooden spoon down to the last 
French pelvimeter. But, faithful to the 
Tuling passion, science itself is made sub- 
servient to its gratification ; and in detailing 
the most aseful and necessary parts ot the 
course, his love of subtlety, satire, and dis« 
petation, never forsakes him. The simplest 


‘precept is buried beneath a mass of com- 


mentary and erudition, and clogged with so 
many exceptions and provisions, that its use 
is half destroyed. Just as you imagine you 
have some tangible rule for your direction im 
a given case, the spint of scepticism seists 
on his imagination, and he doubts, refines, 
subtilises, sophisticates, until, having cir- 
cumvallated your judgment uy a barrier of 
difficulties, he leaves you the 
option of believing tat the is im- 
practicable, or only to be attem by one 
possessed of the Doctor's own dexterity and 
experience, Any pupil, indeed, who, after 
witnessing his a manipulations of 
the forceps, or hearing his deseription of the 
tact required in the operation of turning, 











his delight; seeming more intent on inspir- 
ing in the pupil's mind an exaggerated idea 
of difficulty, than a scientific confidence in 
the application of the rules of the art. 
Deeming it of equal importance to point out 
what is to be avoided, as that which is to be 
pursued, and making no selection in the 
choice of negative examples, his lectures 
contain, , the greatest number of 
errors snd shacrditios ever gleaned together 
by the industry of one individual. The age 
or folly of a doctrine or practice, affords 
either no protection from refutation. The 
greater the absurdity, the more acceptable 
to the Doctor; it affords scope for sarcasm 
and disputation, and that is quite sufficient 
to entitle it to his attention, In composing 
his discourses, be seems to have raked the 
Lethe of medical literature from end to end, 
for the abandoned abortions of the human 
brain, and to find the most exquisite gratifi- 
cation ia gloating over the worthlessness and 
deformity of this vast Golgotha of blighted 
8 

From this conservatory of dead error, 
he makes excursions into the regions of the 
living ; and, while overturuing a theory of 
the last century, never forgets the aberra- 
tions of his contemporaries, whether great 
orsmall. His engine of attack, like the pro- 
boscis of the elephant, can aceommodate 
itself to the destruction of the meanest in- 
sect, while. wreathed round the stubbern 
oak. The by-play of his satire, during one 
of these ies of scientific vituperation, is 
exquisite. While his eye sparkles, and his 
voice is strained to the Lighess piteh in the 
denunciation of some obsolete doctrine, he 
can compose the one into an expression of 
calm contempt, and modulate the other to 
the gentle undertone of an inuendo, in a 
style more significant to the spectator, than 
the louder voice of vulgar detraction. The 
occasions for the exercise of this species of 
comment, are far too numerous for specifi- 
cation. One may suffice to give an idea of 
the whole. Thus, in one of his philippics 
against certain physiological theories de- 
duced from acephalous monsters, in the 
whirlwind of bis assault, he calmly observes 
that, “‘ he had a preperation demonstrative 
of the truth of his opinions; but, having 
lent it Dr. Monro, it forgot to return.” The 
class of course appreciating his meaning to 
its full extent, give wudible proofs of their 
perception of the hit; which the Doctor 
perceiving, assures them with a look still 
more expressive of his intention, that he 
meant nothing improper; that the prepara- 
tion may have been Jost, but that he never 
got it back. In the most rapid transitions 
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of argumentative aggression, and combina- 
Uon of logical expedients to overwhelm an 
opponent, he thus contrives to diversify the 
combat by casual allusions to his colleagues 
and contemporaries ; and itis amere chance 
whether the character of an individual or 
au empire, is disposed of in one of these 
colloquial parentheses, or episodes of phy- 
sioguomical expression. 
Scotus. 
Edinburgh, March 15, 1828. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
March 15, 1828. 


Dr. Barry, in the Chair. 


DISCUSSION ON HERNIA. 


Me. Casan Hawerns entered fully into 
the ‘* diagnosis of hernia,” enumerating va- 
rious tumours, which, he said, might be miis- 
taken for hernial swellings, both inguinal 
and crural: he particularly dwelt upon the 
circemstance of an enlarged absorbent gland 
being confounded with femoral hernia, In 
respect to the treatment, nothing material 
was advanced ; Mr. H. recommended havin 
early recourse to the operation, in cases of 
strangulation. The discussion originated 
from Dr. Somenvrite observing that he 
hed witnessed mapy cases in witch the 
operation had been performed early, and 
where the patients sunk from “ constitu- 
| tional irritation.” In reply to this it was 
| said, that the circumstance of patients thus 
dying, without any tangible disease, is re+ 
ferrible to idiosyncrasy of constitution, and 
in nowise affects the principle of operating 
early, 

The principal point, however, which en- 
gaged the attention of the Society, was whe- 
ther there are any symptoms which can 
be considered unequivocally indicative of 
strangulation. It was strenuously con- 
tended on one side, that the presence of 
certain symptoms, such as obstinate con- 
stipation, vomiting, a frequent pulse, and 
anxious countenance, taken in connexion 
with the appeurance of a swelling, and 
bearing in mind the order in which the 
phenomena ocourred—that all these things, 
in conjunction, rendered the existence of 
strangulation a matter of certainty. The 
fact of enlarged absorbent glands having 
been mistaken for hernial swellings was ad- 
mitted; but Mr. Macxercan and Mr. 
Bewnert remarked, that the fault lies not 
| with our means of diagnosis but with the 
individual, who either neglected to employ 
them, or was ignorant of their nature. The 
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in themselves, were said 
to be ient to establish the diagnosis of 
strangulation ; that, in fact, the intestine 
might be strangulated internally, and with- 
out any tumour; and that, as a hernial 
swelling was so varied in its kind, it could 
merely be regarded as collateral evidence of 
strangulation. 

It was argued, on the other hand, that all 
the constitutional symptoms enumerated 
often present themselves in cases where 
there is no incarceration of intestine ; being 
referrible to inflammation. The opinion of 
Mr. Lawrence also was quoted in support 
of the propriety of attending to the local ap- 

ces, ax principal means of diagnosis. 

The debate was upon the whole well 
maintained. .A notice was read from the 
chair that Mr. Wape will bring forward, at 
the ensuing meeting, a paper on diseases 
of the heart. 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Maveh 17 , 1828. 





Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


CHARGE OF MISREPRESENTATION. 


Tue Minutes having been read, Mr. Lloyd 
proceeded, with great warmth, to make some 


Report of Mr. Lloyd's Speech as inserted in 
Tus Lancer of last Vi eek. 

“ Mr. Lioyrp thought the analogy, in re- 
= to treating ague, did not hold good. 

hysicians had recourse to the new methods, 
because the results of the old plan were 
bad; and this was the case, also, with the 
healing of stumps ; but thus much bad not 
been proved as regards Mr. Amesbury’s 
or and the means commonly em- 
ployed. He admitted, however, that he 
was not present at the description of Mr. 
Amesbury's apparatus, nor did he understand 
its construction !" 


«« Mr, Lioyp admitted such were the indi- 
cations necessary to be fulfilled, and that 
they were effected by the ordinary method, 
He had followed the plan recommended by 
Pott with great success ; but, in order to 

revent the patient from turning round upon 
his back, he usually tied the opposite hand 
and leg to the bed, In answer to a question, 
whether the first indication mentioned by 
Mr. Amesbury was accomplished, Mr, Lloyd 
said, that he did not believe there was any 
mechanical contrivance by which the ends of 
the bone could be held together, if the lower 
wr of the limb is moved rouad, or the 

iy turned,” 


observations on the report of the Society's 

ings, given in this Journal of last 
week. He affirmed, that as far as he was 
concerned, the debate was incorrectly stated ; 
he had no objection to the publication of the 
discussions, but he wished them to be fairly 


given. 


Mr. Lloyd was several times interrupted 
in Lis remarks, by members who contended, 
that the matter of complaint could not le- 
gitimately be brought under the cognizance 
of the Society; the President, however, 
decided on hearing the subject, considering 
it better for all ies ; sl canine. that 
a power was placed in his hands of regu- 
lating the debates, 


When Mr. Lloyd had concluded, Mr. 
Amesbury, Mr. W. Boddy, Mr. Waller, 
and other members, rose to express their 
conviction, that the report given in Tar 
Lancer precisely agreed with the notes of 
the Registrar, which had just been read, 
and stood authorised as the minutes of the 
Society. It was, in consequence, moved 
and seconded, that the minutes be again 
read; this was complied with, and the 
registrar's account of Mr. Lloyd's observa- 
tions, was as follows, which we shall take 
the liberty of antagonising with the report, 
as contained in this Journal, merely ob- 
serving, that a singular coincidence exists 





between the two. 
Report from the Registrar's Minutes, 


“Mr. Luoyp argued, that the analogy, 
with respect to the adoption of new remedies 
and modes of treatment adduced by Mr. 
Amesbury did not hold good, inasmuch as 
physicians and surgeons had adopted such 
measures and modes of treatment, because 
the previous measures had been decidedly 
bad and inadequate to the purposes re- 
quired ; but Mr. Amesbury had to prove, 
that the old mode of treating fractures was 
inadequate, and he, Mr. Lloyd, had not as 
yet come to this conclusion; at the same 
time he admitted, that he had not seen Mr, 
Amesbury's apparatus, nor was he acquainted 
with its construction.” 


“ Mr. Lioyp said, that the indications 
mentioned by Mr. Amesbury might be ful- 
filled, by the ordinary modes of treatment. 
After some further conversation, as to the 
position of the patient, Mr. Lioyd stated, 
that to preserve the proper position of the 
body, he was accustomed to tie the opposite 
hand and leg to the bed, but in a manner not 
likely to inconvenience the patient : he did 
not know of any contrivance, by which the 
fractured ends of the bone could be kept in 
apposition, if the body were turned round, 
or the limb moved.” 
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After the reading of these minutes, and 
some observations fallen from various 
members, on the close resemblance between 
the two statements, of the registrar and of 
Tue Lancet, and also confirmatory of their 
accuracy, the President interposed, and 
begged to repress any further allusion to this 
t. 

PMs. Cattaway denied the statement at- 
tributed to him Mr. Amesbury at the 
last meeting, namely, that he, (Mr. C.) had 
witnessed the beneficial effects of the frac- 
ture apparatus, he had admitted, (as he 
thought e one must,) its ingenuity, but 
nothing further. He contended that sur- 
geons do succeed in uniting fractures of the 
thigh by the old methods, and that cases of 
non-union are very rare. Fractures of the 
middle and lower third of the femur, he 
said, were easily managed ; but not so with 
those of the upper third of the bone, to 
which Mr. Amesbury’s apparatus was not 
applicable. Mr. Amesbury bad shown the 
Society diagrams, and bad stated opinions, 
but had brought forward no cases to prove 
the superiority of his plan. 

Mr, Amessury thought that he had an 
equal right to complain of the report given 
in Tue Lancer, with Mr. Lloyd, for the 
answers which he had made to Mr. Lloyd's 
objections were only cursorily stated, so 


that Mr, Lloyd appeared in the report to| 


have the better of the argument. However, 
all that could be expected, was the substance 
of the debates, and, in the most unequivocal 
manner, he would bear testimony to the ac- 
curacy of the report, as far as it went. No- 
thing had been stated but what had really 
transpired, and for the truth of this he 


would appeal to every member who was | 


resent at the debate. In answer to Mr. 
“allaway, Mr. Amesbury observed, that the 
impression upon his mind was, thet Mr. 
Callaway had stated, he had * witnessed” 
the beneficial effects resulting from the use 
of the fracture apparatus. It had been re- 
peatedly tried in the Borough Hospitals, 
where Mr. Callaway at least might have 
seen the advantages of the treatment. In 
opposition to the opinion of Mr. Callaway, 
that fractures of the middle and lower third 
of the thigh were treated without difficulty, 
would ask how it happened, if all things 
were so smooth and easy in this practice, 
that not a year passed without communica- 
tions from different quarters, relative to the 
difficulties of treating such fractures. He 
had said, and would repeat the assertion, 
that even the most simple fracture of the 
thigh, in which the division of the bone was 
complete, was not safely treated under the 
use of the ordinary means ; that there was 
danger of non-union in consequence of mo- 
tion in the fractured ends, which, as he had 
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when the old means are employed: But 
although he admitted that many fractures of 
the thigh were successfully treated by the 
common contrivances, yet, where the frac- 
ture was oblique, it was notorious that a 
favourable result very seldom ensued. He 
had heard Sir A. Cooper state in his lec- 
tures, that he had never seen a case of oblique 
fracture of the thigh treated without deformity. 
And in respect to fractures of the lower 
third of the thigh occurring just above, or 
through the condyles, Sir Astley stated, 
that deformity would be the result, under 
any mode of treatment. In regard to its —— 
made matter of complaint, that he had faile 
to show by facts the superiority of his plan 
of treatment, he had not done so from a want 
of facts, for these he ¢ din abundance, 
but because he had wished to argue upon 
the principles. He had called upon those 
who advocated the old methods of treat- 
ment, to show that they were capable of 
fulfilling the indications which were really 
necessary to cure. The apparatus had not 
been used simply in cases of non-union, but 
with an infinite number of recent fractures. 
He did not recommend it in fractures of the 
upper third of the thigh, because he consi- 
dered that the fracture-bed he had invented 
was a better means. Mr. Amesbury then 
referred toa case which occurred in Guy's 
Hospital during the surgeoncy of Mr. Foster; 
the patient had a very oblique fracture of 
| the femur, about an inch and a half below 
| the trochanter minor, and it could not be 
| kept in situ under the use of the ordinary 
means, yet with Mr. Amesbury’s apparatus 
it united in the space of one month, without 
| deformity. 

Mr. Krxopon remarked that, in bis own 
|practice he had been successful in the 
| treatment of fractures of the thigh, by the 
| use of the double inclined plane ; he thought 
| Mr. A. had gone somewhat too far in his 
denunciation of all other methods than his 
own. 

Mr. Lamarrr said, that without entering 
into the merits of the apparatus employed 
by Mr. Amessury, he would assert that 
the ordinary means of treating fractures of 
the thigh, looking to the results, were very 
inefficient ; whilst he agreed with Mr. Cat- 
LAWay, that non-union was comparatively 
rare, yet he would assert that deformity was 
almost a constant occurrence. He had 
been closely attendant upon the Lorough 
Hospitals for several years, and he declared 
that he had not witnessed half a dozen 
cases of fracture of the thigh, in which the 
limb was preserved of its proper length, 
If such were the consequences of the usnal 
modes, then it was high time to abandon 
them, and to adopt others more efficient, 











» must of necessity occur, 

















926 DIABETES.—WEST MINSTER HOSPITAL. 


DIABETES MELLITUS.—CASE OF MER, S———~Y. 


DR. BARRY AND DR. AYRE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sin,—At the sitting of the 16th ult. of 
the Westminster Medical Society, Dr. Ayre 
introduced the details of this case, which 
he stated to have been perfectly cured by 
him by topical bleeding only. This, he 
said, proved not only the success of the 
treaiment em » but also the correct- 
ness of his conclusions, that diabetes con- 
sists in a local disease of the kidneys As 
Mr, 8, had come under my care in the be- 
ginning of January, with decided diabetic 
symptoms, had continued to follow my direc- 
Gons up to the day of the meeting, and, 
though much relieved, was not yet cured, 
I thought it my duty to quit the chair for 
the purpose of joining in the discussion, 
and to state to the Society what | knew on 
the subject, in order to prevent the adop- 
tion of hasty impressions. 

When a the next meeting of the So- 
ciety I explained, from documents furnish- 
ed by Mr. S——y himself, how Dr. Ayre 
had been misled, and showed that he was 
warranted in supposing that he had per- 
formed a cure of diabetes by cupping on the 
loins, I ny ene er 
blishing peace and will amongst 
the i awd gi for the purpose 
of plocing Dr. Ayre and myself on a proper 
footing with, the Society, on the subject of 
this case, Finding, hewever, by Dr. Ayre’s 
letter of the 29th ult. to you, that he will 
accept of nothing less than the whole merit 
of the cure, and that he still ists in mak- 
St supposed cure, the basis of a theory 

a plan of treatment in this most im- 
portant disease, I feel myself compelled, in 
my own defence, to request that you will 
be kind enough to publish the following 
letter, just received from Mr.S. You will 
be -pleased to give only the initials of his 
name ; the original letter may be referred to 
in my possession. 

Junior United Service Club, Dover Street, 

London, 11th March, 1828, 

Dear Sir,—Having observed in Tne Lav- 
cet, a publication of the treatment of my 
disease by Dr. Ayre, and as a full state- 
ment of my case may prove serviceable in 
future diseases of the kind, I beg leave to 
give you the following explanation, which 
you are fully at liberty to publish. I have 
written upon the subject to Jr. Ayre, 
whose kindness to me was extreme, during 
the time I was under his care. 

Through the suggestion of some intimate 
friends and relatives, who did not consider 
my ptogress towards recovery sufficient, I 


consulted you, and I feel sorry 
that I should have been the cause of giviug 
rise to a discussion hetween you at Dr. 
Ayre. I take the whole blame to myself, 
of leading Dr. Ayre to believe that my total 
recovery had taken place under his care. I 
did, in the first instance, receive consider- 
able benefit from Dr. Ayre’s advice, and 
motives of delicacy alone prevented me 
trom informing him that I had taken your 
advice, and was living according to your 
directions while at Brighton. 

The statement published by Dr. Ayre is 
perfectly correct, up to the 7th of January, 
except the radical cure. 1 was not recovered 
when | consulted you, but consider myself 
now as quite cured; and I attribute it to 
my having implicitly followed your direc- 
tion of an animal diet, the use of 
vapour baths, and the other measures which 
you prescribed. 

The di between the statement 
of my weight tw Dr. Ayre, and that con- 
tained in my last letter to you, is accounted 
for by the effect woh tame to Brighton, 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
id %G. H. 8. 
To Dr. Barry, M.D., 
26, Welbeck Street. 


In justice to Dr. Ayre, for whose talents 
and acquirements as a physician | entertain 
the highest respect, I beg leave to add, that 
Mr. 8S. was twice cupped on the loins, and 
once leeched on the ancles, whilst under my 
care, and that I believe him to have been 
benefited by these ings. 

As I have no wish to occupy my own 
time, nor your columns, entering into a 
theoretical discussion on the subject of dia- 
betes, at present, I shall merely observe, 
that, whether with regard to this, or any 
other disease, that cannot be the 
best which precludes or di with the 
use of tried and safe a 


T remain, Sir, 
Your ient servant, 
D. Baray. 


26, Welbeck Street, 
13 Mareh, 1828. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE WESTMINSTER HOS- 
PITAL. 


To the Editor of Twe Lancer. 

Sin,—I entirely differ in opinion with 
those, who deprecate all appeals to the 
press, in matters of dispute between pupils 
and their instructors. tribunal of pub- 
lie opinion is the one best adapted to the un- 
veiling of truth, and the ex of false- 
hood. I therefore think, ‘‘ Discipulus 2s- 
culapii” has done well in Tux Lancet of 
to-day, in stating his grievances to the pub- 
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public. I rejoice in the occasion it presents 


me, of him and some others, 
(whose spleen may surmount their judg- 
ment,) of the ties of improvement 
whick are afforded to the surgical pupils of 


the Westminster Hospital. 

Any pupil is at liberty to accompany the 
House-Surgeon in his daily round at 10 a.m., 
and to assist in dressing the patients. Any 
pupil may enter the wards at all times, 
question any patient he may select, or take 
notes of any case. Mr. Harding, the assist- 
ant surgeon to the Hospital, attends regu- 
larly every Tuesday and Friday at half past 
twelve o'clock, and is ready to give clinical 
explanations of any, or every case. Mr. 
W. B. Lynois equally punctual in his 
attendance, at the same hour, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Mr. Lyon, sen,, and Sir A. 
Carlisle, are constant im their visits at the 
fixed hour on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
and are willing to impart every instruction, 
in their power. Mr. White, although his 
extensive private practice may make him 
occasionally a little late, bestows more time 
on the patients, from his frequent inter- 
mediate visits at the Hospital, than pro- 
bably any one of the other surgeons. Of 
Mr, Guthrie's precision, the pupils have 
already borne testimony. 

But it is in vain to point out these sources 
of instruction to our modern “ Filii Ascu- 
lapii,” they are not content to work except 
in a crowd ; “ turba ruit”’ ga ye A 
“ march f intellect,” and } ing jostling 
after Mr. White or Mr. Gathrie, annoying 
each other as well as the patients, is con- 
sidered a more efficient mode of study, 
than the careful and solitary contemplation 
of disease. To every pupil of this Hospi- 
tal, sincerely desirous of professional im- 
provement, one word will suffice “ Cir- 
CUMSPICE,” 

Your obedient servant. 
Westmonacuus, 





ABSCESS IN THE FAUCES. 





To the Editor of Taz Lancer 


S1n,—Observing in your review of the 
Glasgow Medical Journal, a case of ob- 
structed respiration in a child, arising from 
a tumour in the fauces, the particulars of 
the following case may not be uninteresting, 
as it illustrates oon of treatment subse- 
quently recommended in your Journal. A 


child, three years of age, had been attacked 
with a series of fits incident to children 
from disordered stomach or bowels, which 
were successfully treated by warm baths, 
purgatives, &c. To these succeeded an 

t of the whole chaio of glands 
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in the symptoms as related by Dr, Sym, 
Great dificulty of breathing, accompanied 
by a noise resembling that of croup, more 
particularly when the child attempted to 
doze or sleep, producing an agonising sense 
of suffocation, and attended with a copious 
secretion of frothy mucus, On examina- 
tion, there were no particular indications of 
the existence of a tumour; the tonsils, 
uvula, and fauces, presenting but little ap- 
pearance of inflamination. Leeches, blis- 
ters, emetics, &c., were employed without 
any alleviation, Deglutition, which at first 
was not at all affected, now became alarme 
ingly pon amg hovathlag pat gpa the 
child gasping for breath, an appearing 
every aa likely to be suffocated. The 
suspicion of the existence of an abscess or 
tumour, became more confirmed. On at- 
tempting to pass the finger down the 
esophagus, all ambiguity was at an eud ; a 
large and elastic tumour was instantly per- 
ceptible to the touch, which appeared to be 
| situated on a level with the epiglottis; a 
|gum lancet (a@ trocar not slwaze. being a 
| pocket-case instrument) was directed by 
the finger, and from two to three ounces of 
|pus let out. The result was most favour- 
| able, the child being now perfectly couvae 
lescent, 





I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


R. J. Curverwat, 
Islington, Feb, 16, 





ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAI, 


ADWERENT EPIPLOCELE, WITH SUBSEQUENT 
DESCENT AND STRANGULATION OF THE 
SMALL INTESTINE. 


i Mr. Tyrrell, hours 
—, yrrell, twent after 


the old Ad- 
hesions of the Omentum, return of the 
Prolapsed Mass into the Abdomen. 


Exiza Canrtevp, twenty-eight years of age 
and healthy in ap @, was admitted 
into Dorcas Ward, under the care of Mr, 
Tyrrell, on the 6th of March, at noon. The 
account which she gave was, that she had 
had a rupture for the last seven years, that 
it was prodaced by violent exertion, and 
was always reducible until the present de- 
scent, which took place on the evening of 
the fifth. She had worn a truss for some 
time, but being of an imperfect kind, she 
had obtained but little benefit from it. 

When admitted, there was a tumour of 





in the neck, which, on subsiding, ushered 


jebout the size of a hen’s egg in the situas 








tion, and presenting the usual characteristics 
of, femoral hernia ; it was tense, somewhat 


tender, and there was an obscure sense of 


fluctuation at the lower part. The taxis 
had been employed on the morning of ad- 
mission, and also blood-letting from the 


arm, The pulse was, at the time of ad- 
mission, k and sharp; the abdomen 
was from tenderness; there was no 


hiccup, or anxiety of countenance. 

Under the direction of the dresser, Mr 
Park, she was again put in the warm bath, 
the taxis used, blood taken from the arm, 
but without effect; and, in consequence, 
Mr. Tyrrell was sent for, who proceeded 
without delay to the performance of the 

Operation. 

The inverted T incision was made through 
the in ents,* the different coverings 
carefully divided, and the sac laid open. Its 
contents proved to be a small knuckle, or 
fold of intestine, covered by a large portion 
of omentum ; the veins of the latter were 
much distended with dark blood, but the 
intestine itself was only slightly discoloured. 
Having effected the division of the stric- 
ture, which was at Poupart’s ligament, the 
intestine was returned without difficulty ; 
but upon attempting to replace the omen- 
tum, it was found to be closely coherent 
with the sac, the adhesions evidently being 
of long standing; they were carefully divi- 


ded, and the whole of the protruded mass | 


was then readily reduced. ‘The wound was 
dressed in the usual manner, and the patient 

to bed; she did not experience any 
marked relief from the operation. 

In the evening an enema was exhibited 
with ‘castor oil, which produced one’ eva- 
cuation ; as she complained of much pain in 
the pubic region, and had not passed urine 
for several hours, the catheter was intro- 
duced, and a large quantity drawn off, 

Fe Complaiming of painin the abdomen; 
the pulse is moderate ; tongue slightly fur- 
red ; bowels relieved thrice since the ope- 
ration; she still requires the use of the cathe- 
ter. Ordered, a drachm and half of the 
sulphate of magnesia, with eight drops, of 
laudanum, every four hours. Fomentations 
to the abdomen. 

8. Has passed a restless night, still ex- 
periences pain in the ubdomen, but more 
especially on the left side; the pulse is 
quick, but soft; the bowels have been open 
only twice, although the medicine has been 
continued every two hours during the night. 


Last evening the pain having become se- | 





* In cutting through the integuments, 





OPERATIONS FOR LITHOTOMY. 


vere, and the pulse somewhat sharp, six- 
teen ounces of blood were taken from the 
arm, which afforded relief. 

Y. Has had a better night; the bowels 
are now freely open, and there is less pain 
in the abdomen. Leeches were applied 
yesterday afternoon, and again in the even- 
ing. ‘The urine now passes naturally. 

From this period nothing of importance 
occurred; the patient, in every respect, 
going on well; the was on 
the 10th, and was found to have united by 
the first intention, throughout its greater 
part. At the conclusion of this report, 
March 19, the woman is convalescent. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


OPERATIONS OF LITHOTOM Ys 


Stxce the last report of operations at this 
Hospital, Mr. Key has performed lithotomy 
on a child three years of age, who is now, 
| at the expiration of three weeks, quite well. 
| The calculus, which was small, was ex- 

tracted without difficulty ; the instruments 
|employed were the knife and straight staff. 
|The only circumstance, especially worthy 
| of note, was that in addition to prolapeus of 
the rectum to a considerable extent exter- 
nally, it seemed, as Mr. Key remarked, os 
if there was also an internal falling-down of 
the gut; so that it balged forward, and 
consequently required much caution to avoid 
wounding it. 





On Tuesday last, Mr. Bransby Cooper 
operated for stone on a stout countryman, 
53 years of age ; the instruments employed 
in this operation, which lasted one 
| hour, were Mr. Key’s knife, (so called, ) and 
| straight staff, “‘ my uncle's” knife, a cut- 
ting gorget, a blunt gorget, &c. &e. &e. 
| _ The patient, as indeed might be expected, 
| died on Wednesday evening. .We shall give 
| further particulars of this remarkable opera- 
tion. 
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| WORKS PUBLISHED DDURING THE WEEK. 


Munro's Ilastrations of the Anatomy of 

‘the Pelvis. Folio. 

| Murgay’s Elements of Chemistry. 2 vols. 

Svo. 

Bakewell’s Geology. New Edition, much 

\improved, Svo. 

| Maenish on Drunkenness. Second Edi- 

| tion, much improved and enlarged. 
Blumenbach’s Physiology, by Elliotson. 


Mr. Tyrrell adopts the plan of pinching them | New kuition, enlarged. 
up between his finger and thumb, and theu 
thrustiog the knife through. 





Flemming’s Zoology of British Animals. 


| 2 vols. Svo, 











